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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SCIENCE OF COOKING 


EVELYN G. HALLIDAY anp ISABEL NOBLE 
Department of Home Economics, The University of Chicago 


ITHIN the last year or two many food investigations have 
been made which contribute directly or indirectly to our 
knowledge of the science of cooking. Some of these have 
given us new and improved methods of cooking with explanations of 
the recommended method; some have offered explanations for cooking 
processes long in vogue; and some have afforded means of measuring 
objectively changes! in foods brought about by cooking. 
All three types of studies are exemplified in meat, the first food to be 
considered. 


MEAT 


A national meat project is being carried out by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry in collaboration with various agricultural experiment stations 
and home economics departments (48, 28) for the purpose of determining 
the effect of breed, age, sex, feed, and “finish” of animals on the quality 
of the meat obtained from them. Since the success of this project de- 
pends on the accuracy with which the quality of the meat is estimated 
much attention has been centered on ways and means of judging quality. 
The work for this purpose has taken two directions: one, the develop- 
ment of objective methods of testing; the other, the improvement of the 

1 The changes which affect the nutritive value of foods have been reviewed by the senior 


author in a paper for the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. This 
paper will probably appear in the 1932 publications of that organization. 


1 
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subjective palatability test by standardizing methods of cooking and of 
scoring. 

Investigators other than those concerned with the national project 
have worked on meat, and their studies, if recent, are included in this 
review. One of these studies deals with the effect of cooking on the 
digestibility of meat. 


Objective methods of judging quality 


Tenderness in meat is obviously a factor of prime importance in deter- 
mining quality, and attempts have been made to estimate it directly by 
measuring the force required to break or crush the meat, and indirectly 
by quantitative studies on the factors which presumably contribute to- 
ward tenderness, such as the amount and kind of connective tissue, the 
size of muscle fibers, and the distribution of fat in the tissues. 

Another property of meat which has been investigated because of its 
possible relationship to quality is color. 

Mechanical measurement of tenderness. It is an extremely difficult 
matter to construct a machine which is sufficiently delicate to measure 
small differences in the tenderness of meat, and it is even more difficult 
to find an adequate method of taking the sample to be tested. Never- 
theless, with one exception, the published reports of studies which have 
been made with various measuring devices are encouraging. 

Warner’s report (56) published in 1928 on the work done with Baker’s 
apparatus, the so-called “mouse trap,” indicates that reproducible 
measurements can be made. In this study the shearing strength of the 
“eye” muscle from right and left ribs was determined for two hundred 
pairs of ribs. For one hundred pairs the correlation between the right 
and left side was 0.87, for the other hundred, 0.79. From these values 
Warner and Baker concluded that their machine was capable of measur- 
ing characteristic differences in meat. They then compared the breaking 
strength of raw and cooked and found the correlation to be but 0.3, which 
means, if this machine is to be trusted, that tenderness of cooked meat is 
not dependent upon tenderness of raw. When the breaking strength of 
the cooked was compared with the tenderness score of the palatability 
committee, a correlation of 0.6 was obtained, a finding which seems to 
promise well for the use of this mechanical device in testing the tender- 
ness of cooked meat. 

But in a recent report (10) of work done at the University of Illinois, 
in which the same measuring device was used, the authors state that they 
consider their results valueless because individual samples from the same 
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rib gave quite variable results. Furthermore, they state that they found 
no correlation between toughness as measured by the apparatus and 
tenderness as judged by palatability. 

Work with a device called a “dynamometer,” which is apparently a 
modification of the “‘mouse trap,” has recently been reported from Iowa 
State College (44). Although no statement is made regarding the repro- 
ducibility of the results obtained with this device, yet the authors must 
consider it reliable for they used it to test the relative tenderness of the 
meat from “feeder” and fattened calves, yearlings and two year olds. 
They found that raw calf meat measured thus was tougher than that of 
older animals. This difference they attributed to greater deposits of 
intramuscular fat in the tissues of the older animals as a result of which 
there were fewer muscle fibers in the section taken. Such a conclusion 
is supported by the fact that the meat of the ‘‘feeder’”’ animals was in 
each case tougher than that of the fattened ones. When the meat from 
the animals of different ages was cooked, however, it was found that the 
calf meat was the most tender. This finding may mean that the extra 
toughness of the raw calf meat was in part at least owing to its large 
content of collagen, which upon cooking was transformed to gelatin, 
thus rendering the meat tender. If one may judge from this study it 
appears that testing the strength of the fibers of cooked meat would be 
a more certain means of determining quality than would testing that 
of raw. 

Quite recently two new devices, one as a check on the other, have been 
made by Tressler, Birdseye and Murray (54) for measuring the tenderness 
of meat before and after freezing. These devices are described in an 
unpublished paper which the authors were kind enough to lend the 
writers. One device “‘measures the force required to cut or puncture the 
meat with a blunt instrument,” the other ‘‘determines the depth a blunt 
instrument pressed down with a given weight for a definite time will 
penetrate a piece of meat confined in a given space.” For the first 
instrument, called a “‘cutting gauge,” the readings are directly, for the 
second, called a “penetrometer,” indirectly proportional to the tender- 
ness of the meat. The authors used these instruments to test the 
tenderness of a number of cuts of beef, ranging from what are con- 
sidered to be very tender to very tough, and obtained results which 
agree with the usual rating of these cuts as can be seen from the 
following values: 
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CUTTING GAUGE 
PRESSURE TO 
PERFORATE 


PENETROMETER 
DEPTH PERFORATED 


1, mm, 


Sirloin steak J 

Back of rump j 15.0 
Face of rump 

Bottom of round ; 

Top of round d 11.3 


The authors state that they propose to make a comparison of the 
tenderness of meat as measured by their devices with that measured by 
Warner and Baker. If the results are found to agree, our confidence in 
the efficiency of all the instruments concerned will be strengthened. 

Incidentally it may be stated that Tressler, Birdseye and Murray in 
their comparative study of frozen and unfrozen meat found that quick 
freezing increases tenderness and that storing the frozen product for a 
week or more at very low temperature causes a further increase in its 
tenderness. They say that the tendering may be caused by a stretching 
of the partially frozen connective tissue. 

A micromachine for measuring tenderness was mentioned by Warner 
(56) and by Baker (6) in the preliminary reports on their meat work 
published in 1928. By means of these devices they hoped it would be 
possible to measure the strength of individual muscle fibers and also of 
the connective tissue. Their findings are awaited with interest. 

All in all we seem to be progressing toward the attainment of an objec- 
tive method of measuring the tenderness of meat which can be used to 
supplement and substantiate the findings of the subjective palatabil- 
ity test. 

Measurement of the factors which contribute toward tenderness. (a) 
Connective tissue. The connective tissue of meat is made up of colla- 
gen and elastin, two proteins which differ markedly in their properties; 
collagen in its raw state is very tough, but upon cooking is more or less 
hydrolyzed to gelatin, the extent of the hydrolysis depending on the 
length of the cooking period, the amount of water present, and the reac- 
tion of the meat. A very little acid such as that which develops in meat 
during ripening will accelerate the change; therefore meat which is quite 
tough in the raw state will be quite tender in the cooked if its toughness is 
owing to collagen, and if the cooking operation is so performed as to 
change most of the collagen to gelatin. Thus, as already stated, tough 
veal may become tender on cooking. Elastin, the other component of 
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connective tissue, is not so tough as collagen, but it is not hydrolyzed by 
cooking; hence a large amount of it in raw meat should make for tough- 
ness in cooked. The high resistance of elastin to hydrolysis by trypsin? 
has been made the basis of a method of determining the two by Mitchell 
and his coworkers (35, 37, 38). Briefly the method consists in removing 
the water soluble proteins by washing, hydrolyzing the collagen to gelatin, 
removing the gelatin by washing, and digesting the residue with trypsin, 
thereby hydrolyzing the remaining proteins other than elastin to soluble 
products which are removed by water; thus the elastin remains as a final 


TABLE 1* 
Connective tissue proteins in meat 





TOTAL NITROGEN COLLAGEN NITRO- | ELASTIN NITROGEN 
DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE IN PER CENT GEN IN PER CENT IN PER CENT 
OF SAMPLE OF TOTAL OF TOTAL 


SAMPLE 
NUMBER 





Beef rib 3.19 


Beef rib 3.29 


Beef rib 3.65 


Beef rib 3.35 


Beef shank 








Pork tenderloin 3.68 


11 Chicken, breast muscle 3.24 
from 3 lb. cockerel 

12 Chicken, thigh muscle 3.21 
from 3 lb. cockerel 


8.4 
7.9 
2.5 
3.0 
9.4 
9.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.5 
6.2 
3.0 
2.3 
2.1 
1 
2.4 
2.0 


AKOOK ERE MO OM wDHOID 
AIHAKCONORNHAIEPNUIOHRNE 





* For further data see Mitchell, Zimmerman and Hamilton, J. Biol. Chem. 71: 384-5, 
1926-27. 


residue. Total nitrogen determinations on the original meat, on the 
gelatin solution, and on the elastin residue then enables one to compute 
the relative quantities of these two proteins. This method was used to 
determine the collagen and elastin nitrogen of different cuts of beef, 
of beef as compared with pork tenderloin, and of chicken breast and 
thigh (37). As can be observed from the results in table 1, there was no 
correlation between the collagen content and tenderness of the meat, for 
one sample of beef rib, a tender cut, was higher in collagen than beef 


? Mitchell and his coworkers state that the work of Abderhalden indicates that in the body 
the digestion of elastin, perhaps also of collagen, is brought about by pepsin. 
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shank, a notably tough cut, and chicken breast was in one case as high 
in collagen as the thigh. The elastin content, however, does seem to show 
a constant inverse relationship to tenderness, the more tender cuts in 
each case being lower in elastin than the less tender ones. From this 
experiment, then, one might conclude that it is possible to estimate 
tenderness in meat from its elastin content. 

This conclusion, however, is thrown open to doubt by the two other 
studies of these investigators on the elastin and collagen content of the 
“ribseye” muscle of calves that had been fed for varying periods up to 
213 days in one study, and of beef cattle of different ages and markedly 


TABLE 2* 


The collagen and elastin content of the “ribseyes’’ of the 9th, 10th, and 11th ribs of steer beeves of 
different age and grade 





. - COLLAGEN NITROGEN ELASTIN NITROGEN 
eae CARCASS GRADE IN PER CENT OF IN PER CENT OF 
TOTAL NITROGEN TOTAL NITROGEN 


STEER NUMBER 





52 0 Medium 0.24 


6. 
88 0 Medium 10. 0.18 


24 114 Good 4 0.02 
94 114 Choice — ; 0.06 


87 149 Good + Pas 0.03 
89 149 Choice — 10. 0.07 


P17 184 Good — : 0.01 
69 184 Choice ‘ 0.01 





P16 213 Choice + 0.01 
65 | 213 | Choice 0.03 














* For further data see Mitchell, Hamilton and Haines, J. Nutrition 1: 173, 1928. 


different carcass grading in the other. The results obtained in the two 
studies are found in tables 2 and 3. 

In these experiuxents it may be observed that elastin shows no more 
correlation with carcass grading than does collagen. ‘There is, to be sure, 
a slight difference in the elastin of the meat of calves slaughtered at the 
beginning of the experiment and those which have been fed for varying 
periods, but none of significance between those graded ‘“‘good minus” and 
“choice plus.” In the case of the mixed group of cattle there is abso- 
lutely no correlation between elastin content and carcass grading, since 
the meat of the old “canner’’ cow, 14 or 15 years old, and the “‘choice”’ 
2 year old animal contained practically the same amount of elastin. 
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These findings may mean that elastin is no more certain a measure of 
tenderness than is collagen, or simply that there is no marked difference 
in the tenderness of the ‘‘ribseye’’ muscle regardless of the age or condi- 
tion of the animal from which it comes. In favor of the latter view is a 
finding reported by Cline and Loughead (17) in their comparative study 
of rib, chuck, rump, sirloin tip, and heel of round roasts from “good” 
grade heifers, ‘‘medium”’ grade steers, and “good” grade cows. They 
found that “the roasts from the cows graded lower than the corresponding 
roasts from the other animals except in the case of the prime ribs.” 

Unfortunately, in his elastin and collagen studies Mitchell did not try 
to measure tenderness mechanically nor to estimate it by the palatability 


TABLE 3* 


The collagen and elastin content of the “‘ribseyes”’ of the 9th, 10th, and 11th ribs of beef animals 
of different age and grade 


COLLAGEN NITROGEN ELASTIN NITROGEN 
IN PER CENT OF IN PER CENT OF 
TOTAL NITROGEN TOTAL NITROGEN 


ESTIMATED AGE 


CARCASS GRADE IN YEARS 





Choice 
Choice 
Good + 
Good 
Good 
Good — 
Medium + 
Medium + 
Medium + Steer 
Medium Steer 
Common + Old Cow 
Canner 14-15 Cow 


Steer 
Steer 
Steer 
Cow 
Steer 
Steer 
Heifer 
Cow 


0.02 
0.03 
0.06 
0.005 
0.01 
0.015 


el 


a 
° 
& 
3 
i) 


0.01 
0.04 
0.16 
0.02 
0.04 








RPOAMWOMMNIAAOUN 
AcroOouUarnK Ur 





* For further data see Mitchell, Hamilton and Haines, J. Nutrition 1: 174, 1928. 


test; hence, as has been said, we are in doubt regarding the proper inter- 
pretation of his studies. The only justifiable conclusion seems to be that 
the elastin test as it stands is not one to detect small differences in tender- 
ness, at any rate not in muscles like the “ribseye’’ where the elastin 
content is extremely low. 

(b) Size of muscle fibers. Two microscopic studies on meat have 
recently been reported in which a comparison was made of the size of the 
muscle fibers of tough and tender cuts. In one of these studies, that 
conducted by Moran and Smith (39), actual measurements were made of 
the diameter of the individual fibers, the area of the primary and second- 
ary bundles, and the number of fibers in a primary bundle. As can be 
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seen from their data which follow in table 4, there was an increase in the 
diameter of the fibers and in the area of the bundles in passing from the 
tender fillet to the less tender cuts. Interestingly enough, the number 
of fibers in the primary bundles remained fairly constant. 

In the other study, carried out by Beard (8), no definite values are 
given, but the statement is made that the psoas major (loin) had the 
smallest and the digital extensor the largest fibers of any of the six 
muscles tested. 

Judging from these two studies one might assume that the size of 
muscle fibers is a measure of tenderness. This assumption is probably 
correct if the comparison is confined to different muscles from the same 
animal, but according to the results of a recent study at the University 
of Missouri (55), muscle size probably does not give a correct rating of the 


TABLE 4* 
Average diameter of muscle fibers and area of muscle bundles in various beef muscles 











NUMBER OF 


AVERAGE AREA OF AREA OF 
MUSCLE DIAMETER PRIMARY SECONDARY "aan 
OF FIBER BUNDLES BUNDLES 


BUNDLES 





Me mm? mm? 


Pe ee NI is a bi eas aseseenee 39 0.42 2.05 280 
Rib (M. longissimus dorsi)................ 47 0.53 3.0 240 
Topside (M. biceps femoris)............... | 58 | 0.8 6.7 240 
Silverside (M. semimembranosus)...........| 59 0.75 6.0 210 





* Moran and Smith, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Food Investiga- 
tion, Special Report No. 36, page 42. 
















tenderness of the same muscle from different animals. In the Missouri 
study the muscle fibers from three groups of 14 month old steers on dif- 
ferent rations for about six months were compared. One group of steers 
was “‘full-fed,” one fed on one-half ration and such roughage as they 
would consume, and the third on roughage alone. Concerning the results 
the authors say: “The muscle fibers of the full-fed animals were the 
greatest in diameter; those of the rough-fed steers the smallest; and those 
from the half-fed were intermediate in size.” The meat of these animals 
was not rated for tenderness, but if it had been, if one may judge from 
the results of mechanical shear and palatability tests on the meat of fat 
and lean animals (44), the meat of the “full-fed”’ steers with their large 
muscle fibers would undoubtedly have proved to be more tender than that 
from the roughage fed ones. It thus appears that the size of muscle fibers 
alone cannot be considered an index of tenderness. 


at iiTh ai —_ 


Tr 


— | 
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(c) Distribution of fat. The greater tenderness of the meat of fat- 
tened, as against unfattened animals (44), is supposedly owing to the 
way the fat is distributed in the lean. Thus Beard in the histological 
studies (8) on different muscles, discussed in the preceding section, found 
that although the total quantity of fat in the tender psoas major was the 
same as in the tough digital extensor, the distribution was different, being 
more even in the tender one. Moran and Smith (39) also state that in 
“‘well-finished”’ animals the deposition of fat “extends to the boundaries 
of the muscle bundles so that they become completely defined by a line 
of fat and give the cut surface a marbled appearance,” while in the lean, 
and presumably less tender animals, very little fat is seen in a cross 
section of meat. 

The desirability of a distribution of fat throughout the lean has long 
been recognized and turned to practical account in the so-called “larding” 
oi lean meat such as veal. 

Determination of color of meat. According to popular and long estab- 
lished opinion, beef that becomes bright cherry red in color when the 
cut surface is exposed to the air is of a better quality than that of a darker, 
duller shade. To find out whether this discrimination was justified, 
extensive studies have been made on color and quality as determined by 
carcass grading and the palatability score of the cooked. These studies 
are being extended to veal, pork and mutton. 

The color of meat has been determined by means of color charts, 
spinning disks, especially the Munsell disks, and more recently by means 
of the spectrophotometer (29, 45, 25, 9, 44). Measurement by means 
of the latter gives more accurate results, but the instrument itself is 
expensive and the cost of its installation high, therefore such a means of 
measuring has not been available for all the studies carried out. 

From the work done thus far the conclusion seems justifiable that color 
in beef is not necessarily an indication of quality. Thus in a study made 
at the University of Illinois in which a spectrophotometer was used (10), 
the lean meat of a “canner” cow, a “medium” cow, and two “choice” 
yearling steers were all found to be ‘“‘very dark, rose-red purple;” and in 
a report from the Kansas Experiment Station (53) the statement is made 
that “there is apparently no relationship between the color of raw meat, 
and the color, quality and palatability of the cooked, other factors 
being equal.” 

In so far as the writers can judge, these findings may be interpreted to 
mean that although there is a tendency for the meat of old animals to 
have a dark color, yet that of young ones may also be dark for no reason 
yet found, and still be as desirable in every way as bright red meat. 
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Subjective method of judging quality of meat 


The subjective method of judging the quality of meat by the palat- 
ability of the cooked has recently been improved through the combined 
efforts of the members of the National Committee. They have worked 
out an elaborate score card in which all the qualities of meat which go to 
make up its palatability are included; they have increased the number of 
judges—in some cases as many as eleven on the average scored every 
sample; they have standardized the method of taking the sample (15); 
and they have standardized the methods of cooking so that reproducible 
results can be obtained. Nevertheless, not all workers consider this 
method a satisfactory one for estimating quality. Thus Bull and his 
coworkers at the University of Illinois, writing of their experience with 
the palatability method of testing, say (10): ‘‘Because of the great vari- 
ability in the scores of the different members of the committee, no great 
importance can be attached to this phase of the investigation.” 

It is probable that greater success would attend subjective and objec- 
tive tests if they were combined and if objective tests such as the me- 
chanical strength of fibers could be applied to the cooked as well as 
to the raw. 


The cooking of meat 


All methods of cooking have been investigated, but roasting has 
received much more attention than any other, and therefore is the one 
discussed in this paper. 

In all the recent studies* on roasting, the meat has been cooked under 
carefully controlled conditions. Ovens equipped with heat regulators 
have been used; the meat has been placed fat side up in pans adjusted 
to the size of the roasts so that there was a given amount of free space 
at the sides and the ends of the meat; and the degree of “doneness” has 
been determined by the use of a meat thermometer inserted in such a 
way that the bulb came at the center of the roasts. In the preliminary 
experiments comparisons were made of roasts cooked with and without 
water, covered and uncovered, and seared and unseared. The main 
purpose of the work, however, has been to compare the effect of low and 
high oven temperature and to determine the factors other than oven 
temperature which affect the cooking time per pound. A summary of 


+ For the most part the experimental procedure followed at present is based on that of 


Sprague and Grindley (50) whose work was done at the University of Illinois and published 
in 1907. 
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the experimental findings with the explanations given follow. Because 
of the greater detail of material available on beef as compared with veal, 
pork and lamb, beef is discussed separately, the others under one heading. 

Beef. Roasts cooked with water showed greater cooking losses and 
were less tender, less juicy, and of poorer flavor than were the correspond- 
ing ones cooked without water. Those cooked covered, a method which 
retains the steam and therefore has much the same effect as cooking with 
water, were, as might be expected, less desirable than those cooked 
uncovered. 

The seared roasts, contrary to usual belief, showed greater cooking 
losses than did the unseared, but since searing improves the external 
appearance of the meat and the color and flavor of the drippings and 
gravy, the process is still rather generally recommended. 

Roasts cooked at low oven temperature were found to be superior in 
every way to those cooked at high temperature. They were more uni- 
form throughout, the outer slices being very little different from the inner 
ones, whereas at high temperature the outer ones might be overdone 
while the inner ones were still rare. The difference between the two 
parts was less marked, however, in roasts allowed to stand before carving, 
for in these the interior, as shown by a marked rise in the temperature, 
continued to cook. Thus in roasts cooked at 175°C., Latzke (33) found 
a rise of 13° on standing for a half hour orso. As the temperature of the 
oven was increased there was a gradual increase in losses and a corre- 
sponding decrease in tenderness, juiciness and flavor as determined sub- 
jectively by the palatability test (15, 33, 31). These differences were 
more pronounced in the less tender cuts of meat such as chuck, sirloin 
tip and heel of round, than in prime ribs. The comparative losses at 
different temperatures for prime ribs were reported by Latzke to be 13.5, 
18.1, and 22.5 per cent respectively for oven temperatures of 110°, 125°, 
and 177°C., and by Cline to be 9.79 per cent at 110°C. and 30.44 per 
cent at 260°C. 

For a given oven temperature the volatile losses tended to vary 
inversely with the amount of fat present and the degree of doneness. 
Nelson, Lowe and Helser (44), who worked with “feeder” and fattened 
calves, yearlings and two year olds, reported in each case the smaller 
losses from the fattened as against the unfattened animals. Their 
average values were: 
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VOLATILE LOSSES FROM 


























Calves | Yearlings Two year-olds 

per cent per cent per cent 
CE vig s ane sas Ohne seen oe tas aew tetas ee 11.9 9.7 9.4 
PND Sond ap a eee e tone soa wasee een 6.5 7.6 8.5 








Latzke, who compared the volatile losses from rare and well done roasts 
cooked at the relatively low temperature of 125°C. (257°F.), found the 
loss for the rare to be 8.08 per cent, for the well done 14.9 per cent. 

If losses in cooking are taken as an index of losses in quality, it is at 
once evident that a low oven temperature is to be preferred to a high 
one, but that a roast with a good layer of fat, or one cooked to the rare 
stage, will not have its quality lowered by a high oven temperature to the 
same extent as will a lean roast, or a well-done one. 

The lower the temperature of roasting, however, the longer the time 
required. For rib roasts cooked to the “medium done” stage Latzke 
(33) reported the following variations in time with oven temperature: 







TIME PER POUND OVEN TEMPERATURE 








min. C. 7 
20.75 110 230 








19.08 115 239 
16.44 125 257 
13.29 150 302 


12.83 








175 347 





For rib roasts unseared, cooked to the ‘medium rare” stage, Cline and 
her coworkers (15) found a variation from 28.8 minutes per pound at an 
oven temperature of 110°C. (230°F.), to 13 minutes at 260°C. (500°F.). 

The factors other than oven temperature and degree of doneness that 
determine the cooking time per pound are the presence or absence of 
bone, the size and the shape of the roast, the relative amounts of fat and 
lean, and the use of metal skewers. Other factors being equal, Cline 
and her associates (15) found that a boned roast required something over 
31 minutes per pound, while corresponding unboned ones required 
between 17 and 24 minutes. Extensive information regarding the effect 
of size and shape on cooking time would require innumerable experiments. 
About the only statement which can be made now is that, in general, 
large roasts require a shorter time per pound than do small ones (44). 
The only data which have come to the writers’ attention on the relative 
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heat penetration of fat and lean are those quoted from Riibner by Stiles 
(51), in which the thermal conductivity near the freezing point expressed 
as calories per meter per hour per degree Centigrade are given as 0.150 
for beef fat, 0.227 for muscle substance along the fibers, 0.221 across the 
fibers. From these values one might expect a lean roast to cook faster 
than a fat one. The use of metal skewers was reported by Morgan and 
Nelson (40) to reduce the cooking time materially. 

All things considered it appears that cooking a roast for a certain number 
of minutes per pound will not insure the desired degree of doneness unless 
the time had been worked out for that particular type of roast under 
specified conditions. But cooking to a certain interior temperature can 
be counted on to give the desired results regardless of the type of roast. 
The temperatures required for the different stages of doneness as given 
by Latzke (33) are: 

“6. 
61 For rare 


68 For medium rare 
75 For well-done 


These temperatures are for meat served as soon as it is taken from the 
oven. If it is allowed to stand for half an hour, more or less, as it fre- 
quently is while the gravy is being made and the vegetables prepared for 
the table, it should be removed at a somewhat lower temperature; just 
how much lower depends upon the oven temperature and the degree of 
doneness. 

Pork, lamb, and veal. The directions and explanations which are 
available on the roasting of pork, lamb, and veal (3, 34, 4, 12, 5, 32, 1) 
are summarized in the paragraphs which follow. 

All roasts save cured ham should be seared before cooking, veal at a 
temperature of 275°C. (527°F.) which is the same as that recommended 
by some workers for beef, and pork and lamb at 249°C. (480°F.), a 
somewhat lower temperature than that for beef because of the lower 
decomposition point of their fats. Cured ham should be cooked with the 
rind on until done, or nearly done, when it should be removed and the 
surface covered with a sugary layer and browned at once if it is sufficiently 
cooked, or later if it needs more cooking. The temperature recommended 
for browning by Alexander and Yeatman is 260°C. (500°F.) and by 
Child 204 to 232°C. (400 to 450°F.). 

Popular taste demands the well-done stage for pork and veal, and the 
well or medium-done for lamb, while safety demands the well-done for 
pork which on occasion has been known to contain the trichina parasite, 
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an organism that requires a temperature of 58.5°C. (137°F.) for its 
destruction. Therefore, all three types of roasts should be cooked at low 
oven temperature, because with them as with beef, cooking to the well- 
done stage at high oven temperature causes a decided lowering in 
palatability. 

The interior temperature required by these roasts for a given stage 
of “‘doneness” varies somewhat from that required by beef. The recom- 
mended interior temperature with the accompanying oven temperature 
arranged in tabular form follow: 








OVEN 


KIND OF ROAST STAGE OF DONENESS TEMPERATURE 


INTERIOR TEMPERATURE 



























°F. °C. . 
Pork, fresh..............| Well-done 300-325 83-85 182-185 
SS. eer Well-done 300-325 83 182 
Se WON, Bin ecescen Well-done 260-300 70-77 158-170 
en eT ee ee Slightly underdone 300 79 175 
Rs oinkceesiessowneee Well-done 257-300 83 182 
Moke ciacadaceewiesus Well-done 257-300 71 160 








The cooking time per pound for these roasts varies according to fac- 
tors present, as does that for beef, but, other things being equal, the use 
of metal skewers is said to reduce the cooking time anywhere from 3 to 6 
minutes per pound. All types of roasts are better when cooked without 
added water, and pork and lamb, like beef, are better when cooked in an 
uncovered pan. Veal, on the other hand, is improved by cooking in a 
covered pan, or failing that, when covered with a layer of fat meat or 
dough. The reason for this is that veal contains relatively little fat to 
act as a protective layer in retaining the juices necessary to insure a 
tender product. As has been said, veal has a relatively high collagen 
content which causes it to be tough when raw, but tender when cooked 
in sufficient water and for a long enough time to change the collagen to 
gelatin. Larding, or threading the lean with very narrow strips of fat 
pork pulled in with a larding needle, is also recommended as a method of 
retaining the juices of veal. 








The effect of cooking on the digestibility of meat 





Experiments performed over twenty years ago by Grindley and his 
coworkers (24) apparently proved conclusively that the method of cook- 
ing meat had no effect on its digestibility as determined by either natural 
or artificial digestion experiments. Just recently, however, Clifford (13), 
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in a comparative study on the digestibility of beef, offers evidence that 
roasted and grilled samples are more readily digested than those cooked 
in the equivalent of a double boiler (beakers containing ground samples 
of the meat were immersed in boiling water). Unfortunately Clifford 
did not use the same cut of meat for the different methods; hence her 
results cannot be said to offer definite proof that the method of cooking 
was the cause of the difference observed. Clifford’s experiments, how- 
ever, do offer proof that rare meat is more readily digestible than either 
the raw or the overcooked. She attributed the beneficial effects of cook- 
ing to the destructive action of heat on the antienzymes present in the 
raw tissue. Her work apparently offers an argument in favor of roasting 
beef to the rare stage at low temperature, thereby insuring that a large 
proportion of the roast will be in its most easily digestible form. 


CEREALS 


Until recently the practice of cooking cereals a long time seems to have 
been unquestioned. Among the reasons assigned are these: it makes 
the starch, perhaps also the proteins, more easily digestible; it softens the 
cellulose and thereby presumably makes it less irritating to the digestive 
tract; and it improves flavor, consistency, and other less easily defined 
properties which are embodied in the elusive term “‘palatability.” 

The only study on palatability that has come to the writers’ attention 
is that made by Denton (21) on “‘quick-cooking” rolled oats which were 
boiled 3, 5, 10, and 15 minutes over a direct flame. The cooked products 
were scored by more than 26 adults and 93 children. The judges asa 
group expressed no decided preference for any of the cooking periods; but 
when two “eccentric, ill-controlled” groups—Mexican girls and young 
boys—were excluded, the remaining judges showed a distinct preference 
for the 10 or 15 minute products as compared with the 3 or 5 minute ones. 
They did not make any distinction, however, between those cooked 
10 and 15 minutes. 

No comparison seems to have been made between the cellulose of long 
and of short-cooked cereals, with respect either to softness or to physio- 
logical effect. 

Some data are available on the relative digestibility, as determined by 
in vitro methods, of the starch and protein of cereals cooked for various 
periods. Murlin and his associates (11) used wheat endosperm and whole 
wheat, also two precooked cereals, one prepared from oats, the other 
from wheat. In those not subjected to precooking he found for the 
most part that the amount of starch transformed to sugar by saliva was 
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greater for a 60 than for a 30, and for a 15 than for a 5 minute cooking 
period. In the precooked ones, little if any difference was observed in 
the amount of sugar obtained in the longer as compared with the 
shorter cooked products. 

Studies made in our laboratory by Dean and by Wing disagree some- 
what with Murlin’s. Dean used an oat product which was precooked 
and a wheat one which was not. Wing used three wheat products, one 
of which was precooked, yellow and white cornmeal, and a barley 
preparation. All of Wing’s cereals were finely ground, the cornmeal 
somewhat finer than the others. Both workers found in each instance 
that the starch of the cereals cooked for 20 minutes was as completely 
digested, as shown by the amount of sugar produced with diastase, as 
was that of the cereals cooked for 90 minutes. 

If we assume that the digestibility of starch runs parallel with its 
gelatinization, Dean’s and Wing’s studies are substantiated by a recent 
study carried out by Cunningham (19). The later determined the rate 
of gelatinization of starch—as indicated by its color intensity with 
iodine—in a coarsely and a finely ground wheat product. He found that 
if sufficient water were present, in this case six parts water to one of 
cereal by weight, the starch of the coarsely ground sample was completely 
gelatinized in 5 minutes or less, that of the finely ground in 3 minutes. 

Murlin also determined the relative digestibility of the proteins and 
found that digestion was more complete in the sample cooked for one 
hour than in those cooked 30 or 15 minutes. 

In view of the data presented and of the growing tendency to cut cereals 
fine (36), it seems that we may well question the necessity for long cook- 
ing of these products. 


STARCH GELS 


A comparative study of the stiffness of starch gels as determined by 
their ability to hold their shape when turned from molds was made by 
Woodruff and Nicoli (57). Three cereal and three root starches, all of 
which were unpurified and of commercial grade, were used. When 
heated under similar conditions the cereal starch pastes as a group gave 
stiffer gels than did the root ones of the same concentration, but in each 
group there were variations in strength. Arranged in descending order 
of stiffness they were: corn, wheat, rice, potato, arrowroot and cassava. 
The cereal starch gels likewise withstood the liquifying action of sugar 
better than did the root starch ones for they showed little, if any, soften- 
ing with the addition of sugar up to 60 per cent, while the others were 
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noticeably softened by 10 per cent. All of the starch pastes showed as 
great strength when heated to 90°C. as to 95 or 99.5°C. Holding the 
pastes at any of these temperatures as long as thirty minutes did not 
affect the stiffness of the gels. 

These results indicate that the various starches cannot be used inter- 
changeably in the same concentration either with or without sugar, and 
that temperatures ordinarily used in cooking starch pastes are sufficiently 
high to give maximum stiffness. 


FACTORS WHICH AFFECT THE GELATION OF PECTIN 


Two of the most recent studies on pectin (42, 43) have been concerned 
with the effect of different methods of extraction on its gelation value. 
For both studies the white inner skin of lemons was used as the source 
of pectin, and the effect of time, temperature and hydrogen ion concen- 
tration on the yield and the quality of the pectin determined. 

At the boiling temperature the yield increased with the time of boiling 
up to the end of a two hour period, but the most marked increase was in 
the first hour. The gelation properties, however, decreased with the 
length of the boiling period. When yield and quality were both con- 
sidered, the optimum boiling time was placed at 30 minutes. 


At temperatures ranging from 22° to 100°C. with 20° intervals, and at 
pH values from 0.5 to 3.0, optimum results (yield and quality both being 
considered) were obtained at 80° and pH 1.5. Good results were ob- 
tained at boiling temperature, which is the one most people prefer to 
use, and at a pH of 2.5, which approaches that of the water extract of 
good jelly making fruits such as currants and tart apples, provided a 
small quantity of water is used in making the extraction. 


BATTERS AND DOUGHS 


In this section are reported a number of unrelated studies which have 
to do with batters and doughs. 


Altitude baking 


An extensive study has been conducted at the Colorado Agricultural 
College (47) for the purpose of determining the proportions of ingredients 
to be used in batters and doughs at different altitudes. In a preliminary 
experiment the workers showed that the effect of altitude was as pro- 
nounced as countless cooks had reported it to be and as theoretical con- 
siderations would lead one to expect. They did this by standardizing 
certain recipes for Fort Collins, and using them at two other levels, 
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7,700 and 11,797 feet, under conditions which made altitude the only 
variable. They found, as they had anticipated, that the various products 
were progressively poorer as the altitude increased. Those made at 
11,797 feet were complete failures: the popovers did not rise at all, the 
cakes rose, then fell, and were coarse in texture and inclined to be sticky 
and sugary. This experiment confirmed the workers’ conviction that a 
systematic study of the problem was needed and justified the expense 
incident to the construction of the so-called “altitude laboratory” in 
which atmospheric pressure could be controlled and therefore where 
conditions similar to those at sea level and at high altitudes could be 
maintained. 

Working in this laboratory the investigators determined what changes 
should be made in the proportion of ingredients for each rise of 1,000 feet 
from sea level to an altitude of 15,000 feet, for all typical baking powder 
mixtures, sponge cakes and popovers. Their experimental work and their 
completed recipes are given in detail in their bulletin. Suffice it to say that 
with increase in altitude the baking powder, fat and sugar were decreased 
in butter cakes and muffins, the sugar decreased and the flour increased 
in sponge cakes, the fat decreased and the milk and eggs increased in 
popovers. The decrease in baking powder compensated for the greater 
volume of carbon dioxide obtained from a given weight of powder at the 
diminished pressure of the higher altitudes; the decrease in fat and 
sugar and the increase in eggs or flour made the batter more coherent and 
tenacious, therefore capable of holding in more of the steam or carbon 
dioxide. The Colorado investigators subjected some of their laboratory 
recipes to the practical test of using them at the altitude for which they 
were developed, and obtained exactly the same kind of results as in the 
laboratory. 


Optimum temperature for mixing cake batters 


In one of the preliminary studies made in an investigation on cake 
flour (22) it was discovered that, other factors being equal, success or 
failure in cake making may depend solely on the temperature of the ingre- 
dients as they are combined. ‘Temperatures ranging from 50 to 90°F. 
were employed for the shortening and sugar during creaming and tem- 
peratures from 55 to 90°F. for the dough during the mixing. From the 
quality of the baked cakes it was concluded that 73°F. was optimum for 
creaming, 70°F. for the dough, although a rise of two or even three de- 
grees in the latter during mixing made no appreciable difference in the 


quality of the cake. This finding indicates that many seemingly mysteri- 
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ous cake failures can be traced to an unduly hot or cold kitchen or to 
ingredients that have been left out of the refrigerator too long or not 
long enough. 


Use of acid in angel cake 


It has long been known that acid potassium tartrate (cream of tartar) 
improves the grain and color of angel cake, but until Grewe and Child’s 
study (23), no objective measurements had been made on cakes with and 
without the tartrate and no explanation of its effect had been attempted. 

These investigators showed by photographic studies that cakes con- 
taining no tartrate were coarse in grain, having large thick walled cells, 
whereas those containing the tartrate were increasingly fine in grain as 
the proportion was increased; by color measurements with the Munsell 
disks they found the poorest color in the cake without the tratrate, the 
best in the one containing the largest proportion used. 

Grewe and Child also showed by two different experiments that the 
effect of this ingredient was due simply to its acid properties. In one, a 
non-acid tartrate was substituted for the acid one and the cake found to 
be as poor as that with none at all. In the other experiment, various 
acids were added to cakes in the proportion necessary to bring the dough 
to the hydrogen ion concentration obtained with potassium acid tartrate. 
Observation of the grain and determination of the color of these cakes 
showed that all were similar regardless of the acid used. One practical 
application to be made from these experiments is that if cream of tartar 
is not available other acids such as lemon juice can be substituted with 
like effect. 


Factors which affect the whipping quality and use of egg white in angel cake 


Contrary to usual opinion a thin or “‘watery”’ egg white gives a larger 
volume when whipped than does a thick or firm one. St. John and 
associates (52) found this to be true for white that had become thin on 
storage, for white that was originally thin, and for the thin as compared 
with the thick portion of a given white when the two were separated and 
beaten. Interestingly enough, Holst and Almquist (26) showed that 
thin egg white is no more “watery” than is thick, the two in fact contain- 
ing the same proportion of water. The difference between them is sup- 
posedly due to the existence of a gel structure in the thick but not in 
the thin. Another surprising fact brought out by the study of St. John 
and his coworkers is that egg white whipped at room temperature gives a 
better volume than does that whipped cold according to the usual custom. 
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These workers also found, as might be expected, that even a tiny speck 
of yolk in the white caused a decided drop in the volume obtained on 
whipping. They attribute this effect to the fat contained in the yolk 
and are of the opinion that any other fat would have the same effect, 
which, if true, means that special care should be taken to have all the 
utensils used in beating whites scrupulously clean. 

Another interesting study by the same workers (30) came as a logical 
sequence to the one on the whipping qualities of thick and thin whites. 
This was on the comparative use of fresh and storage eggs in angel cakes. 
Although not all eggs become thin on storage (27), there is a general 
tendency for them to do so, and for that reason storage eggs are some- 
times discriminated against for use in angel cakes and other products 
in which the whites are whipped. In this study cakes made from eggs 
stored 12 weeks, the maximum storage period for the experiment, were 
practically the same in all respects, volume, grain and tenderness, as 
were those made from fresh eggs, provided the whites were beaten at 
the same temperature. As in the previous study on volume, temperature 
of beating was shown to be a very important factor, more important by 
far than the age of the egg. 


Behavior of baking powders in flour mixtures 


It has long been known that baking powders show considerable differ- 
ence in the speed with which they liberate carbon dioxide with water in 
the cold, the difference depending upon the acid reacting component 
used in the powder. Thus those containing cream of tartar alone or in 
combination with tartaric acid and those containing an acid phosphate 
are rapid in reaction, whereas those containing sodium aluminum sulphate 
alone, or in combination with a phosphate are relatively slow, the rate 
depending on the proportion of sodium aluminum sulphate in the powder. 

Until recently no data have been available regarding the speed of 
reaction of these powders in batters and doughs in the cold, in other words 
in the speed of their reaction during the mixing period. Now, however, 
two studies on the subject have been reported, one from this laboratory 
(46), and one by Barackman of the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago (7). 
With one exception the results of these studies are exactly what one 
would expect. The powders that react quickly with water react quickly 
in the dough, and vice versa. The gas evolved is largely stirred out 


during the mixing process, so that a slow acting powder will supply more 


* The acid component used in any baking powder can be determined by consulting the 
label on the can. 
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gas for actually leavening the product during baking than will a fast 
acting one. Another anticipated finding is that the proportion of gas 
lost is in part dependent upon the kind of dough, a doughnut type losing 
less than a biscuit. 

The exception referred to was in one of the phosphate powders, that 
containing sodium acid pyrophosphate. This powder has no extensive 
household use in this country at present, but is common in England and 
Germany. Strangely enough, Barackman found that it did not liberate 
carbon dioxide in the dough with anything like the speed that it did in 
water, its rate of reaction being in fact almost as slow as that of those 
containing sodium aluminium sulphate. This finding is of great interest 
and will probably result in the greater use of this type of baking powder. 


Destruction of food-poisoning staphylococci in cakes during baking 


Several outbreaks of food-poisoning were traced by members of the 
bacteriology department at this University to the eating of cakes con- 
taminated with yellow hemolytic staphylococci. The question then 
arose: how did the cakes become contaminated? Were the organisms 
present in the ingredients, and did they survive the baking period, or did 
they gain access to the cakes after they were baked? In order to answer 
these questions a collaborative study was made by the bacteriologists 
and the writers (20). 

Egg yolks were inoculated with the poison-producing organisms, incu- 
bated for 48 hours at 37°C., then used in making sponge and butter cakes 
which were baked for various periods at the temperatures commonly 
recommended for these cakes and at ones somewhat lower. The rate 
at which the heat penetrated the batters, the maximum temperatures 
which the batters reached, and any fluctuations in oven temperature 
were followed by means of copper-constantan thermocouples connected 
with a potentiometric system. 

When the baked cakes were tested by the bacteriologists it was found 
that no staphylococci survived in any of the ones baked until they were 
done. That the results for these cakes were typical of cakes in general 
was shown by the similarity of their rates of heat penetration and maxi- 
mum temperatures to those of a large number of cake batters, including 
not only ones of different formulas, such as white, chocolate, and angel 
food, but also ones baked in pans of different depths but of the same vol- 
ume. ‘The cakes that had caused the trouble in the outbreak of food- 
poisoning, therefore, must have been contaminated after they were 
made. Data finally obtained indicated clearly that this contamination 
was through the filling. 
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QUALITY STUDIES OF THERAPEUTIC DIETS: I. THE 
ULCER DIET 


A COMMITTEE REPORT! 


LUTE TROUTT, Chairman 
University of Indiana Hospitals, Indianapolis, Indiana 


HE treatment for gastric or duodenal ulcer, whether medical or 
surgical, is always accompanied by a long period of dietary 
supervision in which food intake is regulated in type, amount, 
and frequency of feedings. Sippy, Lenhartz, von Leube and Alvarez (1) 
have outlined dietary routines which have been used with success in 
controlling the acute symptoms of ulcer. Even assuming the conception 
of the ulcer patient as a personality type, the recurring nature of the 
condition and the development of symptoms of undernutrition associ- 
ated with it, such as anemia subnormal weight, dental disease, etc., has 
prompted a study of the ‘“‘Ulcer Diet” as it is being served and taught in 
hospitals, for the purpose of evaluating its nutritional adequacy. It is 
assumed that the convalescent phase of this diet will represent the food 
intake of the patient for months following his discharge from the hospital. 
The bland character of the ulcer diet means an essentially uninterest- 
ing food intake, with the daily repetition of rather large quantities of 
certain foods such as milk, eggs and starches, and without the relieving 
stimulus of highly flavored materials. The same personality basis that 
characterizes the ulcer type of individual makes possible an intensified 
lack of satisfaction with a monotonous food routine, while the association 
of pain with prohibited foods is sufficiently strong to bring about further 
restriction of the diet in an attempt to express individual food tastes. 
With these points in mind, the object of this study has been twofold: 
first, to evaluate critically the composition of the ulcer diet as it is being 
served in six of the leading hospitals in widely scattered parts of the 
country; and second, to suggest a set of minimum standards that will 
reinforce the diet at its weaker points. 
1 This study was conducted as a part of the Diet Therapy Section program of the American 
Dietetic Association for the year 1930-1931. Received for publication, March 22, 1932. 


II. The Nephritic Diet, and III. The Reduction Diet, will appear in the July and September 
issues of the JOURNAL. 
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ANALYSIS OF “ULCER DIETS’? AS SERVED IN SIX HOSPITALS 


Six leading hospitals were asked to submit copies of the dietary man- 
agement of their ulcer cases during the first four weeks of treatment, and 
the usual diet on which patients were discharged. ‘The diets submitted 
were all modifications of the Sippy management during the acute stage 
and an interpretation of the “Bland Diet” for convalescence. These diets 
were analyzed (8) for protein, calories, calcium, phosphorus, iron and 
vitamins A, B complex, and C. The ist, 4th, 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th 
days of treatment were chosen for comparative purposes as they seemed 
to represent periods in the gradual increases that occurred. The 28th 
day in each case inaugurates the convalescent or discharge diet. 

In an examination of the menus submitted, it was found that after the 
milk and cream, egg and cereal stage was passed, the actual foods used 
and the rate of addition of those foods differed widely. However, there 
were a few general principles as to choice and preparation on which there 
was agreement and which will bear emphasis: 

1. Rougher foods such as the bran of cereals, coarse cellulose of vege- 
tables and fruit, tough meat fibers, and dry, hard outside sections 
of meat should be avoided. 

. The diet should be high in fat, but intimate combinations of fat and 
protein, or fat and carbohydrate such as pork, nuts, pastries and 
fried foods are not desirable. Cheese was used in some menus 
but excluded from others. The choice was limited to milk 
cheddar or Swiss cheese, and cottage cheese. 

. Highly seasoned foods stimulating to gastric secretion, 7.e. spiced, 
salted, or pickled food, rare meats, gravies or rich broths, strong 
tea and strong coffee are not well handled. 

. Very tart fruits such as currant jelly, cranberries, rhubarb, etc. are 
to be avoided. 

. Food should be eaten oftener than three times a day. For the 
convalescent this usually results in three slightly smaller than 
normal meals and two or three nourishments. 

. Variety should be used in the addition of foods as rapidly as is 
compatible with the patient’s condition, and the convalescent 
diet should allow some choice for the exercise of personal tastes. 

Table 1 gives the dietary standards that were adopted for the purposes 
of this study. With these in mind, the totals in table 2 need little com- 
ment. Iron is well below the Sherman standard of 15 milligrams in all 
cases. Vitamin C is not definitely provided for, except in one case 
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where orange juice was used in amounts of at least one-half cup daily. 
Vitamin B would appear to be represented at a maintenance level in 
most cases, but the possible relation of vitamin B to gastrointestinal 
function and appetite should make one pause before accepting a low 
standard. Calories in each case varied directly with the amount of fat 
(cream and butter) and bland starches used. The diet can easily be 
brought up to 1800 to 2000 calories by the 4th day, and a convalescent 


TABLE 1 
Adult standards of food requirements 


Energy: (Rose) Approximate averages 
Men, 2300 to 5000 calories per day, depending on activity 
Women, 1500 to 3500 calories per day, depending on activity 

Protein: (Sherman) Approximately 1 gm. per kilogram of body weight, or 60-70 grams 
daily. Since protein has been emphasized as an adsorbent for the excess acid secretion in 
ulcer, a more generous allowance, 1} grams per kilogram, is frequently made 

Calcium: (Sherman) 0.68 gram per day 

Phosphorus: 1.32 gram per day 

Iron: 0.015 gram per day 

Vitamins: Quantitative standards are lacking or inconclusive. It is sufficient to say that 
there should be a good source of each of the known vitamins represented in the dietary 
each day. 


TABLE 2 
Recapitulation of convalescent diets used by six hospitals in the treatment of gastric and 


duodenal ulcer 





VITAMINS 


DIET 
0. PROT, 





80 | 214 | 147 | 2,834 | 1.437 | 1.362 | 0.0086 
64 | 209 | 184 | 2,912 | 1.350 | 1.219 | 0.0065 
62 | 170 | 103 | 2,192 | 1.318 | 1.323 | 0.0077 

215 | 355 | 3,706 | 2.635 | 2.253 | 0.0109 
87 110 | 224 | 2,234 | 0.919 | 0.974 | 0.0087 
88 | 203 | 242 | 3,155 | 1.64 | 1.85 | 0.0119 


diet of about 3000 calories or over was recommended in four cases. If 
one assumes bed rest for the first two weeks and then moderate activity, 
this is presumably sufficient for most patients, though calories can easily 
be increased by increasing the amount and concentration of the between 
meal feedings. Protein in all cases was within the limits that are ac- 
cepted as normal. 

Except for small, irregular amounts of orange juice which were used 
after the first few days of treatment by three of the six hospital diets 
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examined, and daily by one hospital, practically all the food in the diet 
was cooked, and where cellulose was present, strained before it was 
served to the patient. There are very few figures on the comparative 
mineral content of strained and unstrained food in the literature except 
the observation of Peterson and Elvehjem (4) that orange juice and to- 
mato juice contain only about a third of the iron of the whole fruit, and 
beef juice (5) only twelve per cent of the iron of the original beef. A 
comparison of the analysis of cream of wheat and cracked wheat brings 
out further the tendency of iron to cling to the pulp and bran. In consid- 
ering mineral losses in cooking, the method used may vary the results so 
widely that direct comparisons are difficult. With sieved vegetables and 
fruits, it is usually possible to make use of the water in which the vege- 
table was cooked so that these losses would be negligible. 

The situation as to the water soluble vitamin content of the cooked 
food may be more unsatisfactory. The presence of vitamin C in cooked 
food, except in certain acid mediums such as tomatoes, may be assumed 
to be questionable. In the case of vitamin B, sufficient work has not 
been done on the clear differentiation of the different fractions to enable 
one to draw conclusions, but studies with milk (6) indicate that heat and 
oxidation at ordinary cooking temperatures inhibit to some degree the 
heat-labile factor of vitamin B complex. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MINIMUM STANDARDS 


In considering these findings with a view to the constructive improve- 
ment of the ulcer diet, it was assumed that early symptomatic treatment 
is desirable and that the first two weeks of the Sippy management serve 
to free the patient from pain and give needed rest. When a summary of 
this study was referred to other members of the committee, it was sug- 
gested that attention be directed toward a steady increase of the food 
allowed after the second week so that the diet in 28 days would be ample 
for maintenance. Two members of the committee planned a series of 
diets to be used from the 14th day and a convalescent diet for discharge. 
A third arrived too late to be included in this report. These diets were 
analyzed as in the first study and we have arbitrarily deducted fifty per 
cent of the values for iron for all food which must be sieved. Because 
the pulp as well as juice and in some cases finely divided cellulose is 
forced through the sieve, this seemed a fair figure until further informa- 
tion is available. 

From these diets a list of foods was compiled (table 3 and table 4), 
which if included in a week’s menus will insure the presence of vitamin 
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C by the daily use of small amounts of strained orange juice and an aver- 
age daily intake of 14 milligrams of iron. Fifty per cent of the amount 
of iron quoted in the food table was deducted in all cases for sieving. 
The caloric value of the menus as planned from this list of foods averages 
2400 calories daily, but could be very easily increased by the use of more 
cream, butter, and bland starches and sugars. No specific provision is 
made for the increase of vitamin B except in the orange juice and in- 
creased green vegetables. The possibility of using yeast, Vitavose, or 
wheat germ should be investigated. This group of menus is intended 


TABLE 3 
Suggested weekly food list 
To be included in a week’s menus for the convalescent ulcer patient. In addition, foods 
which contribute little but calories to the diet, such as starches, more butter and cream, bland 
jellies, malted milk, etc. may be added to meet the energy needs of the individual patient 


WHOS AEE OOO Is Sic oa oc ece ech cecc cence ceed eaee es chi besten teeeees 7 qts. 
CPR Cr CE ee oie ks os hie Lae Sh cadens oe Seana wean 1 qt. 
roa EN OC Ea ect RTE ae nee TRAE Rw euENeEReee ene 7 oz 

i CO I i 6 5.6.5.6 okiea ark 5c kxbbee cnc wugetedheaenencenaed 14 
Ce Se oe 0 5a tte ask nce pis wc nweccectunencneeastas ewe 1 qt. 
Other fruit juices as tomato and unsweetened pineapple..................... 10 oz. 
aly FE Sr ON I os ok ise vt ee tea ai cae caccedctndiesw 5 02. 
Canned and dried fruit, stewed and sieved. ..............cccccecccccceccees 16 oz. 
Highly colored vegetables (8 separate vegetables included)................... 30 oz. 
Cream soup made with 4 sieved vegetable pulp...................00eeceeees 48 oz. 
Pia: PUNE COOUREIE WINOOD, shod vac h ned dciacrdexieniccedsccaocaeuncaues 25 oz. 
Meat (chicken, veal, lamb, scraped beef, boiled or broiled)................... 18 oz. 
WEN 6556 ke CAMARA Eek os bie SARK Rp ebO8 daw eK es RY beau eee Keeet 7 oz. 
MME COMER eS i ie ASEER DORE EKdamaked es Rees et Rene sadercewnnlonestet eae 6 strips 
COEDS 5 5.o:6.0'5 SRila ys oes MESES MOOR yieeeneQcehieseriducucexececeees 1 cup 
COMING or 0c. tinidin ba wad aA ins EVER hd eo dec Ckeneasnnccoaseegaspeien 2 oz. 
CE Se OU Sasso sc vu ccutwave sade ceneaetuedeeeauredas 28 oz. 
Tenet CS aees FOes GO SANA TOGE) . 5 5 ov cies ccccciccvccccscteveancveds 19 slices 
SAID: CE SN OOS os ine ka ces xdtnvaesbnoslcer cecnewene dee 6 servings 


for use as a convalescent or discharge diet. A regular scale of increase 
from the milk and cream, egg and cereal stage, to this diet is still to be 
worked out. 

These menus differ from the “Bland Diet’? as commonly served to 
chronic ulcer patients as follows: 

1. Daily use of orange juice 

2. Increased use of green vegetables both in amount and variety 

3. Increased use of stewed, strained fruit 

4. Decrease in the amount of purified starch products and the sub- 
stitution of some whole grain cereals 
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BREAKFAST 


4 oz. strained orange juice 
Steamed egg 

Strained oatmeal 

Toast, butter 

Cocoa 





Toast and butter 
Buttermilk 
Vanilla wafer 





Sieved apricots 
Cream of wheat, cream 
Bacon, poached egg 
Toast and butter 

Milk 


Broiled lamb chop 
Stuffed potato 

























4 oz. strained orange juice 
Puffed rice, cream 
Coddled egg 

Toast and butter 

Cocoa or milk 


Oyster stew 
Cream cheese 
Baked potato 


Toast and butter 
Vanilla wafers 
Milk 


Sieved pears 
Mead Johnson’s cereal 
Bacon, poached egg 
Toast and butter 

Milk 


Lima bean sou 
Broiled scrape 


Toast and butter 
Prune whip 
Milk 


TABLE 4 
Menus prepared from suggested weekly food list 
LUNCH 
Monday 


Cream of green bean soup (str.) 
Baked halibut, butter sauce 
Buttered sieved peas 

Steamed brown rice 

Sieved cooked peaches 


Tuesday 


Cream of pea soup (str.) 


Cornbread and butter 
Bavarian cream (plain) 
Milk or buttermilk 


Wednesday 





Sieved green beans 


Thursday 


(str.) 
beef 
Sieved buttered squash 




































4 oz. strained orange juice 
Puffed wheat, cream 

Soft boiled egg 

Toast and butter 

Milk 


Flaked white fish 


Sieved carrots 


Toast and butter 
Milk 








Sieved prunes 
Sieved Pettijohns, cream 


Broiled lamb chop 
Poached egg on toast, butter 
Milk 


Sieved lima beans 
Toast and butter 


4 oz. strained orange juice 
Boiled oats, cream 

Soft cooked egg 

Toast and butter 

Milk 


Mashed potatos 
Pureed new spinac 
Toast and butter 


Milk 





Friday 







Buttered rice potatoes 


Baked apple without skin, cream 


Cream of celery soup (str.) 


Blanc mange, cream if desired 
4 oz. strained orange juice 
Weak tea if desired 


Sunday 
Cream of pea soup (str.) 


Tender white chicken 


Sieved stewed fruit 













DINNER 











Baked potato with butter 
Cottage cheese 

Sieved beets 

Toast and butter 
Custard 

Milk 








Sieved vegetable soup without broth 
Scrambled egg with cream 

Apple tapioca 

Toast, butter, bland jelly 

4 oz. strained orange juice 

Weak tea 











Cream of corn soup (str.) 
Tender broiled beef 
Macaroni with tomato juice 

Toast and butter 

Sponge cake with sieved, canned 
apricots, cream 







Buttered rice 
Cream cheese 

Sieved spinach 

Toast and butter 

Tapioca cream 

4 oz. strained orange juice 
Weak tea 





Pea soup (str.) 

4 oz. strained tomato juice 

Cottage cheese with cubes of bland 
jelly 

Crisp crackers 

— peaches 
i 


Saturday 









Vegetable soup (str.) without broth 

Cold, lean roast veal (inside slice) 

Baked potato 

Toast and butter 

Cottage pudding, sieved canned 
peaches with lemon juice 

Milk 












Omelet, bacon strip 
4 oz. tomato juice 
Toast and butter 
Rice custard 

Milk or weak tea 


h 









Between meal feedings: 


There should be at least three between meal feedings of from 4 to 8 ounces each. 
of the foods listed on table 3, these between meal feedings should include: 


1 to 2 glasses of milk’ daily 
4 to 6 eggs per week (yolks particularly) 
In addition, cream, bland puddings, plain wafers or 


may be used to achieve the weight level desired for the individual patient. 










In order to complete the use 


crackers with bland jelly, sponge cake and similar foods 
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The increased amount of fruit and vegetables should add interest and 
flavor to essentially bland food. 

There seems to be a prevailing distrust of the regular use of orange 
juice in cases of gastric or duodenal ulcer. Two of the six hospital régimes 
studied included orange juice irregularly; one, daily until the fourth week. 
We have tried its use on a small group of patients this summer and find, 
as do others (7), that it is apparently well tolerated in quantities of one- 
half glass (about 3 oz.) if given at the end of the meal. The greatest 
difficulty has been to persuade patients to take it. Theoretically, it 
would take forty liters of orange juice to furnish the ionized hydrogen of 
100 cc. of gastric juice at a pH of 1.7. As a normal stomach secretes 
daily about 3000 cc. of gastric juice of about half that acidity, four 
ounces of orange juice daily would seem a safe prescription. 

Further study of this problem should include the practical use of 
gastric mucin in ulcer therapy. Clinics using it allow a general diet as 
soon as the patient is symptom-free on gastric mucin. This might, of 
course, eliminate the difficulties in the present service of the ulcer diet. 
A question suggested by the study of these diets is the ratio of calcium 
to phosphorus. The normal adult requirement for phosphorus is con- 


sidered about twice the requirement for calcium. Owing to the high 
content of milk and the relatively low content of meat in these diets, the 
calcium is as high or higher than the phosphorus present. 


CONCLUSION 


As long as diet remains the major feature of ulcer management, this 
study indicates that emphasis needs to be placed on the inclusion of 
foods rich in their content of iron and the water soluble vitamins, espe- 
cially C, if the ulcer diet is to be nutritionally satisfactory. 
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NUTRITIONAL ANEMIA IN INFANCY 
Its TREATMENT WITH LIVER EXTRACT AND [RoN! 


JOSEPH GREENGARD, M.D. 
Chicago 


IMPLE anemia in infancy, not associated with infection, blood 
loss, specific blood dyscrasias, or hemolytic processes, is com- 
monly encountered. Such anemia has been the subject of much 
interesting discussion for many years. Many explanations have been 
brought forth to describe its mode of production and numerous names 
have been assigned—simple anemia, nutritional anemia, alimentary 
anemia, milk anemia, chlorotic anemia of infants, and anemia of the 
premature—being a few of the various terms applied to essentially the 
same condition. The production of this type of anemia must be depend- 
ent upon a deficiency of the inorganic elements, the organic element, 
or of food accessory substances necessary to bring about the utilization 
of the mineral and organic elements in the production of red cells and 
hemoglobin. Such deficiency may be due to the lack of the above named 
substances in the dietary, or to their failure of storage at birth. 
During the first six months of life the infant subsists almost entirely 
on milk and cereals, a diet very low iniron. In the experimental animal, 
milk anemias have been frequently produced. It has also been shown 
that a storage of iron is laid down during fetal life for use during the period 
in which dietary iron is ata minimum. Bunge (1) has shown that there 
is at least five times as much iron in the liver of the newborn animal than 
in that of the adult animal, and that the iron content of the body is 
highest at birth and progressively diminishes up to the time when the 
animal takes a mixed diet. It has further been shown by Hugouneng 
(2) in studies on the human fetus that at least two-thirds of the iron 
store is laid down during the last three months of fetal life. In this 
respect an explanation is offered for the rapidly developing high grade 
anemia observed in premature infants. In addition, one may also 
explain the marked tendency to anemia in twins on the basis of deficient 
storage, since the iron supply must be divided between two individuals. 


1 Presented before the Chicago Dietetic Association, November 18, 1931. 
33 
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It seems reasonable to suppose by analogy that failure of storage of other 
substances necessary to the normal production of red cells and hemo- 
globin may also similarly occur. In accordance with this viewpoint, 
therefore, we may explain the development of anemia in infancy on the 
following basis. The individual is born with a storage of iron for use 
during the suckling period when the dietary is very low in iron. If, as 
a result of factors producing anemia in the mother, storage is interfered 
with, and in addition if the infant is maintained on a diet consisting largely 
of milk and cereal and therefore of very low iron content, anemia will 
rapidly develop. 

In contrast to this viewpoint is that of Czerny and Kleinschmidt (3) 
who designated such cases as alimentary anemias and believed them to 
be due to a specific injury produced by high milk diets in children with a 
constitutional predisposition to anemia. They discarded the evidence 
of deficient storage of iron since they felt that the addition of iron to the 
diet in either organic or inorganic form would not cure these anemias. 
In order to cure them, these authors felt that the milk in the diet must 
be reduced to very small amounts and replaced by a mixed diet consisting 
of cereals, fruits, vegetables, meat and strained liver. Many of the 
cases so treated developed severe gastro-intestinal disorders from the 
sudden drastic change in management. 

In recent years an explanation has been brought forward for the ap- 
parently contradictory results in the response of this type of anemia to 
iron therapy. Hart, Steenbock, and Elvejhem (4) have shown that 
traces of copper are necessary, in addition to the iron, to bring about a 
cure of milk anemia in the experimental animal. Many samples of iron 
salts have traces of copper as an impurity and are therefore effective. 
Lewis (5) has shown in a study of a series of infants that iron and copper 
are of definite value in the therapy of anemias of infancy. 

During the past two years we have been conducting a study of the 
anemias of infancy and their response to treatment with an iron salt, 
liver extract, and a combination of liver extract and iron. This work 
is being carried out on a group of foundlings ranging in age from birth 
to one year, and is being done at the Saint Vincent’s Infant Hospital in 
association with Doctor Siegfried Maurer and under the auspices of the 
Otho S. A. Sprague Memorial Institute of the University of Chicago. 
A series of infants have been run to determine the average hemoglobin 
level at various ages in the group under study. A series of mothers were 
also run to determine their blood picture in relation to that of their 
babies. Considerable work has been reported regarding the average 
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hemoglobin level at various ages. This work has been carried out in 
various sections of the world and while there is considerable variation in 
actual hemoglobin levels found, the general nature of the curve obtained 
by all investigators is similar. In general, the curve is of the nature 
shown (figure 1), a high level at birth dropping steadily until about 
three to four months of age, when the minimum is reached and continuing 
at this level with slight fluctuations to the age of one year. In this work 
we have adopted the findings of Williamson (6) as 100 per cent, and our 
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Fic. 1. CURVE REPRESENTING THE AVERAGE HEMOGLOBIN VALUES FouNpD IN 15 INFANTS 
FOLLOWED FROM BrrtH TO 4 MONTHS OF AGE 


Charted in percentages of the Williamson’s standard 


curve has been plotted expressing the values found in percentages of the 
normal as given by Williamson. Many of the figures given in the litera- 
ture are definitely lower than the values found by Williamson. Mackay 
(7), working in England, found values 20 to 25 per cent below those of 
Williamson in a large group of infants. Since we have been able to bring 
the blood of several of our children to practically 100 per cent of the 
Williamson value for their age, we feel that in this particular district his 
curve is probably a close approximation of the normal. 

In the curve shown, it will be noted that our babies run very definitely 
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below the Williamson standard. At birth the average level is distinctly 
lower than his findings and the curve drops off much more rapidly and 
to a much lower point than in Williamson’s cases; further, the minimum 
in this series is reached at about the age of eight weeks instead of at 
twelve to sixteen weeks. A study of the mothers of some of these infants 
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Fic. 2. THe Errect OF THE LATE ADDITION OF LIVER EXTRACT TO IRON 


The hemoglobin reached 100 per cent of the Williamson value and remained at this figure 
after treatment was discontinued. 


showed a definite anemia present. In addition practically all these cases 
are illegitimate infants and undoubtedly, in most instances, the mothers 
have been subsisting during their pregnancy on a diet of poor quality, low 
in iron and in food accessory substances. Williamson’s cases in con- 
trast to this were all private cases, were all breast fed, and in practically 
no instance had any infection ever occurred. 
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After the fact had been established that a large proportion of the ba- 
bies under our care were definitely anemic, a series of infants were placed 
on iron, a second series on liver extract and a third group on a combi- 
nation of liver extract and iron. In general, the group on liver extract 
were more severely anemic than the iron group. The feeding of all 
these babies was along the same lines, the bulk of the dietary consisting 
in whole cow’s milk, modified by boiling or the addition of acid, dilution, 
and the addition of some type of carbohydrate. Cereals were added at 
the 3rd to 4th monthand puréed vegetable usually at about the 5th month. 
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Fic. 3. THE EFFECT OF THE LATE ADDITION OF IRON IN A CASE TREATED WITH LIVER 
EXTRACT 


When the iron store is depleted at 6 months the hemoglobin begins to fall and turns upward 
again upon the addition of iron. 


Vitamins A and D were supplied in cod liver oil and Viosterol, and 
vitamin C in orange juice. 

Iron group. In this group, 10 babies were included ranging in age from 
6 to 22 weeks at the beginning of the experiment, the duration of which 
was 4 to 28 weeks. The iron salt used was saccharated ferrous carbonate 
in dosages of one gram three timesaday. Five made gains in hemoglobin 
of 10 to 35 per cent, three were stationary, and two others lost hemo- 
globin during respiratory tract infections. Two of the stationary babies 
made good gains in hemoglobin when liver extract was given in addition 
to the iron (figure 2). 
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Liver extract group. In this group there were 13 babies, varying in 
age from 7 to 24 weeks at the start of the experiment. The final counts 
were made after a period of 7 to 24 weeks. Seven of the group made 
gains ranging from 10 to 51 per cent. Iron was later added in the case 
of 3 infants who failed to made gains on liver extract alone. All made 
good gains following the exhibition of iron. 

Liver extract and iron. From the foregoing observation it became 
apparent that a combination of liver extract and iron, both of which con- 
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tain small amounts of copper, would probably form the ideal therapy of 
nutritional anemias in infants. It is probably true that iron and copper 
fail in the management of these cases because of the lack of some specific 
factor which promotes their utilization in the formation of hemoglobin. 
Liver extract apparently contains this factor in large amounts. When 
given alone, liver extract will stimulate the formation of red cells and 
hemoglobin provided there is a sufficient supply of iron stored in the liver, 
or provided in the dietary. In the absence of adequate dietary iron, a 
curve similar to the one shown will result in response to liver therapy 
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(figure 3). It will be noted that a good gain in hemoglobin and red cells 
appeared in response to liver extract and continued up to a certain point. 
At this point, the gain in red cells continued, but the hemogiobin began to 
fall rapidly. It is evident that at this point the iron store has become 
exhausted. If iron in good dosages is now added to the dietary, the 
hemoglobin will again begin to rise, reaching 100 per cent in this instance. 
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Fic. 4. THE Errect OF LIVER EXTRACT AND [RON IN_THE ANEMIA OF PREMATURE TWINS 


The table shows a group of 18 anemic babies treated with liver extract 
and iron, the dosage being one teaspoonful of liver extract containing 
one gram of saccharated iron carbonate three times a day. These babies 
varied in age from 6 weeks to 10 months at the start of the treatment. 
All made good gains in hemoglobin and red cells, the average gain for 
the group being 26 per cent hemoglobin and 1,070,000 red cells. The 
response of anemia in the premature to this type of management is well 
illustrated in the chart shown (figure 4). These premature twins were 
definitely anemic at birth, being born of an anemic mother. At the 
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age of 2 months their hemoglobin was 54 and 46 per cent of the William- 
son standard, and the red counts were 3.34 and 2.84 respectively. They 
were started on liver extract and iron at this point and showed a steady 
progressive gain until at four and one half months of age the hemoglobin 
was 72 and 70 per cent of the standard, with red counts 4.3 and 4.4 re- 
spectively. There was in addition a steady gain in weight during this 
period. 

Effect of liver extract on the nutrition. It has been noted in these 
children that a definite improvement in general nutrition occurs after 
initiation of liver therapy. It is our belief that the active principle in 
liver concerned with hematopoiesis has a beneficial effect upon all the 
tissues of the body, and that utilization of food stuffs is greatly enhanced 
after liver therapy. We have observed in many instances stationary 
weight or very slow gain in infants with adequate caloric intake. After 
liver extract is initiated in adequate dosage, there is a definite upward 
turn in the weight curve even if the caloric intake per pound of body 
weight is not increased appreciably. There is also a marked improvement 
in the child’s general appearance after therapy. The skin becomes rosier, 
tissue turgor improves, irritability disappears, and we believe the inci- 
dence of intercurrent infections is diminished. 

Summary. There seems to be good evidence that nutritional anemias 
in infancy result from a failure of storage at birth of iron and copper, as 
well as of some food accessory substance concerned with their utilization, 
combined with a dietary definitely deficient in these factors over the 
first half year of life. In many instances, this anemia may be corrected 
by the administration of adequate doses of inorganiciron. Liver extract 
seems to exert an even more favorable influence on these anemias and 
results in a definite increase in hemoglobin and red cells as long as the 
iron store is adequate for their formation. When the iron store is ex- 
hausted, the addition of adequate amounts of inorganic iron to the dietary 
will result in further gain in hemoglobin and red cells, often to 100 per 
cent of the Williamson standard forage. In addition, liver extract seems 
to exert a definitely beneficial effect on general nutrition. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE VITAMIN G VALUES OF PASTEUR- 
IZED MILK, EVAPORATED MILK AND EGGS! 


E. N. TODHUNTER 


Department of Chemistry, Columbia University, New York 






T IS a well-established fact that what was formerly known as vitamin 
B consists of at least two separate identities, now known as vitamin 
B (B;) and vitamin G (B.). 

Vitamin G is the more thermo-stable part of the former vitamin B 
complex and is possibly associated with the prevention of pellagra. 
The properties of this vitamin are under investigation, but little work has 
been done so far on the quantitative analysis of foods for their vitamin G 
content. The quantitative determination of this vitamin has been 
delayed by the difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory source of the anti- 
neuritic vitamin B, free from vitamin G. Determinations have been 
of a more or less qualitative character as to the relative richness or poor- 
ness of a food in vitamin G content, as compared with its vitamin B 
content. 

On this basis it is stated that cereal grains appear relatively rich in 
vitamin B while poor in vitamin G; and cow’s milk and green, leafy 
vegetables are better sources of vitamin G than of vitamin B. Yeast is 
rich in both factors, but autoclaved yeast is practically free from vitamin 
B. Goldberger, from results of his work on pellagra, recommends fresh 
meat, salmon, and egg yolk as being rich in the pellagra-preventing 
factor. 

The following investigation was made to determine, on a more quan- 
titative basis, the vitamin G value of milk and of eggs, both of these 
having been recommended as good sources of the vitamin. Evaporated 
milk, and New York City market milk (grade A and grade B) were used. 
The experiment was conducted during three different periods, winter, 
early summer, and fall of 1930. 

Aykroyd and Roscoe (1) studied quantitatively the distribution of 
vitamin G (B,) in certain foods including fresh, whole winter cow’s 


1 This investigation was aided by a research grant from the Evaporated Milk Association. 
Received for publication February 7, 1932. 
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milk. They found that from 3 to 6 cc. daily gave a gain of 9 to 12 grams 
per week over a chosen four week period. 

Hunt and Kraus (4) found 5 cc. daily of fresh, whole winter cow’s 
milk gave a gain of from 8 to 10 grams a week. 

Aykroyd and Roscoe (1) using egg yolk found 1 to 2 grams daily gave a 
gain of from 7 to 11 grams per week and Chick and Roscoe (3) showed 
that egg white is a good source of vitamin G (B,), though they believe it 
to be lacking in some other essential factor. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The method used throughout is that of Bourquin (2). Young albino 
rats 28 to 29 days old were used because it is during the early growing 
period that deficiencies in the diet of the rat are most apparent. 

The animals used were from mothers that had been reared on a diet 
consisting of 3} whole wheat (ground), 3 whole milk powder, and sodium 
chloride in an amount equal to two per cent of the weight of wheat. In 
addition to this diet fed ad libitum, 10 grams fresh, lean beef daily was 
given to the breeding rats. 

During what is known as the preliminary depletion period the young 
rats were kept on a basal diet which contained all known nutritional 
factors except vitamin G. This diet (#557) was as follows: 

Purified casein 

Cornstarch (see below) 

Butterfat 

Cod liver oil 

Osborne and Mendel Salt Mixture 


The cornstarch of this diet was partially replaced by cornstarch on 
which an alcoholic extract of wheat as a source of vitamin B had been 
dried; the amounts used were such as to introduce the alcoholic extract 
of 50 grams of wheat into each 100 grams of diet. 

At the end of this depletion period the rats were placed in individual 
round cages about 22 cm. in diameter, with raised bottoms to prevent 
access to feces. 

During the experimental period the animals were weighed at the end 
of each week and a record kept of the amount of food consumed. One 
animal from each litter received basal diet alone, thus serving as a “‘nega- 
tive control.” The negative controls in this experiment lost weight 
throughout the experimental period, 22 rats showing an average loss of 
4.3 grams for the period. The remaining animals were fed, in addition 
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to the basal diet, varying amounts of the different foods being tested 
for their vitamin G value. In order to make a strict comparison, ani- 
mals receiving the same amount of the supplementary food were evenly 
matched as to weight and sex. Supplements were fed daily; the milk 
was measured by pipette and the egg was weighed to .005 gram. 

The experimental period lasted for eight weeks and at the end of that 
time all animals were autopsied. Gains in weight over the experimental 
period were found to be proportional to the amount of supplement fed, 
and as a basis for comparison the “‘unit growth” method has been used. 
That is, the amount of food which when fed daily gives a gain of 24 grams 
for the eight weeks period is said to contain one unit of the vitamin. 


TABLE 1 


Average gains in weight of experimental animals 
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Of 136 animals used in determining the following data their average 
weight at 28 days was 48.5 grams and after the depletion period their 
weight averaged 61 grams. No animals over 90 grams in weight were 
used, as they appear to show greater variation in their growth responses 
when above this weight. The data are summarized in table 1. 







MILK 


The evaporated milk used was a composite sample of five brands avail- 
able in the open market, and for this experiment had been produced in 
Wisconsin (4 brands) and in Pennsylvania (1 brand) and packed at the 
following times of the year: December 30, 1929, to January 9, 1930, the 
first week of June, 1930, and the first two weeks of September, 1930. 
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The cow’s milk that was fed to litter mates of those receiving evapora- 
ted milk was a composite sample of two brands of pasteurized milk avail- 
able in the New York City market. Samples of both grade A and grade 
B milk of each brand were fed, but as the results for the two grades were 
alike they have been averaged together and are here reported as pas- 
teurized milk. 

The evaporated milk was diluted according to the instructions on the 
containers, namely one part by volume of milk to one part by volume of 
distilled water. This diluted evaporated milk and the pasteurized milk 
were then fed at the same level, namely, 12 cc. per week, the milk being 
given daily except Sundays. The rats receiving 12 cc. per week of diluted 
evaporated milk made an average gain of 28.5 + 2.53 grams for the eight 
weeks experimental period, and on the same amount of pasteurized milk 
the average gain was 30.9 + 1.99 grams for the same period. 

The level of feeding that gives a gain of around 24 grams per eight 
weeks experimental period is considered to be the level at which the rat 
is more sensitive to variations in the amount of vitamin G supplied in 
the food; and 24 grams gain in eight weeks is here used as the unit of 
growth. Therefore, the above results are calculated on this basis and it 
is found that 10.1 cc. per week of diluted evaporated milk are required to 
give ‘‘unit growth” and 9.3 cc. per week of pasteurized milk give the same 
gain in growth. 

Expressing these amounts in terms of units of vitamin G per pound and 
per gram gives the following: 

Units per Units per 
pound gram 


Evaporated milk diluted as per instructions on container. 300 0.66 
Pasteurized milk 0.74 


The results found in this experiment for winter samples of milk are 
similar to those of MacLeod and coworkers (6) where the cows were on a 
constant ration throughout the year. The average vitamin G value of 
milk here obtained and taken without reference to season is materially 
higher than that given by MacLeod and is probably due to the greater 
richness of fresh pasture grass in vitamin G content as pointed out by 
Hunt and Kraus (5). 


EGGS 


The eggs were bought from week to week in the open market during 
summer and winter. They were cooked in boiling water for nine min- 
utes, then removed from the shell and rubbed through a sieve so that the 
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white and yolk were thoroughly mixed. This material was then fed 
daily (except Sundays) as supplement to the vitamin G free basal diet, 
in amounts of 2.25 grams, 4.5 grams, and 9 grams per week, the corre- 
sponding gains in weight being 0.6, 20.7, and 46.0 grams for the period. 

The amount required to give ‘“‘unit growth” of 24 grams gain for the 
eight weeks experimental period then is approximately 5.2 grams per 
week. This is equivalent to approximately 600 units of vitamin G per 
pound of eggs, or 1.3 units per gram. 


SUMMARY 


1. Young rats on a vitamin G free diet were fed diluted evaporated 
milk, pasteurized milk, and whole cooked egg, as sources of vitamin G. 

2. Of diluted evaporated milk 10.1 cc. per week, of pasteurized milk 
9.3 cc. per week, and of egg 5.2 grams per week were found to give “unit 
growth” of 24 grams over a period of eight weeks. 

3. The vitamin G values found for market milk and for evaporated 
milk diluted according to the directions on the container are, therefore, 
substantially alike. 

4, Milk and eggs are therefore good sources of vitamin G. 
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A STUDY OF THE DIET OF MEXICANS LIVING IN TEXAS! 


JET C. WINTERS 


Department of Home Economics, University of Texas 


HE report here presented summarizes the results of two in- 

vestigations, one dealing with the diet of the Mexican family 

and the other with the diet of the Mexican infant and pre- 
school child. The data for the family study were obtained from sixty- 
five Mexican families living in San Antonio and Austin, Texas. These 
two cities are only eighty-five miles apart so that environmental condi- 
tions are much the same, except for the fact that San Antonio is a large 
and Austin a small city. The income range was from ten dollars to 
forty dollars per week. Each family had at least three children between 
the ages of two and fifteen years, the average number of children being 
4.5. Food intake records were kept for a period of one week. In the 
second study, data on the feeding of infants and children up to two years 
of age were obtained from seventy-six mothers, fifty in San Antonio 
and twenty-six in Austin. This material concerned 266 children, an 
average of 3.5 children per family, and included, as well as actual feeding 
régimes, information on the diet of the mother during pregnancy, her 
care during confinement, and the health of the children. In order to 
obtain accurate information on the food intake of the preschool child, 
actual dietaries were kept for seventy-five children, from two to five 
years of age. Each dietary covered a period of one week. The calorie, 
protein and mineral content of the food consumed, for both family and 
children’s diets, was computed mainly from tables in Rose’s Laboratory 
Handbook for Dietetics, third edition. Dietary standards used were 
based mainly on those proposed by Sherman in Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition, third edition. 


ADEQUACY OF DIET OF MEXICAN FAMILIES 


Calorie protein and mineral adequacy. As a basis for judging the ade- 
quacy of the Mexican diet in calories, protein, calcium, phosphorus and 
iron, the only factors that can be quantitatively estimated, calculations 

! This paper is a summary of a report on the health and nutrition of Mexicans living in 
Texas, published in bulletin form by the University of Texas. Copies of this bulletin may be 
procured, without charge, from University Publications, The University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 
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were made, for each family, of the content of the diet in these factors and 
the figures obtained were compared with calculated requirements. Re- 
sults may be roughly summarized as follows: 


54 per cent of the diets were inadequate in calories 
29 per cent of the diets were inadequate in protein 
94 per cent of the diets were inadequate in calcium 
54 per cent of the diets were inadequate in phosphorus 
51 per cent of the diets were inadequate in iron 


A better idea of the extent of the deficiencies may be gained from the 
following table: 








TABLE 1 
Percentage of family diets, showing varying amounts of adequacy 
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Outstanding deficiencies in the Mexican diet are apparent. If the 
sixty-five families studied may be taken as representative of the Texas- 
Mexican population, then it may be said that more than half of this 
population are living on diets that are markedly inadequate, and that 
fully one-fourth are living on diets that are only fifty to seventy-five per 
cent, or less, adequate in four out of the five food factors discussed above. 
Undoubtedly the least deficiency is in protein and the greatest in calcium. 

Comparison of the adequacy of Mexican and American diets. Sherman 
(1) has estimated the desirable or standard “‘per-man-per-day” intake 
for each of five food factors, and has compared the average intake of 
American families with his standard. Similar figures for the Mexican 
families studied have been computed, and a comparison of the Mexican 
with both American and “‘standard”’ intakes is given below: 


Intake of food factors on ‘‘per-man-per-day”’ basis 


AVERAGE FOR 
AMERICAN FAMILIES 


AVERAGE FOR 


| GHERMAN STANDARD MEXICAN FAMILIES 


Calories...... i ca _.....} 3,000 | 3,256 





2,665 





Protein een use SS ee 75.00 gms. 106.00 gms. 86.00 gms. 

NES; os ob tke sk cacaves | 1.32 gms. 1.63 gms. 1.35 gms. 

WIN SG ris eae cee o haees 69 gm. .74 gm. .64 gm. 
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015 gm. .017 gm. .015 gm. 
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In discussing the averages obtained for the American families, Sherman 
(1) points out that they indicate a liberal surplus of protein and a fair 
supply of phosphorus and iron, but scarcely more than is actually neces- 
sary of calories or calcium. ‘The Mexican figures showed a considerably 
lower average than the American for all five factors. However the aver- 
ages were as much or more than the standard in everything but calories 
and calcium. Evidently the difference in the two diets is in amount and 
not in kind. 

Vitamin adequacy. Since there is no way of making a quantitative 
estimation of the vitamin content of diets, perhaps the best data on which 
to base an opinion of vitamin adequacy are the kinds and amounts of 
food used. By listing the various foods appearing in the dietaries, to- 


TABLE 2 
Percentage distribution of total food cost and of nutrients in 224 American dietaries 
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FOOD PROTEIN | CALORIES | CALCIUM | poDT. » cost 


35.34 | 18.99 

4.64 1.77 
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gether with the number of families using each food and the amount used 
per family per week, the following characteristics of the Mexican diet 
were ascertained. The diet contains beans, cereals (largely white flour, 
white rice and whole corn), and lard in large amounts. Meat, eggs, milk 
and cheese are used widely, but in small amounts. Tomatoes, potatoes, 
and onions are the most frequently used vegetables. Small amounts 
of fruits are used, but bananas and oranges appear in almost a third of 
the diets. Coffee is bought regardless of economic status. Mexican 
families use exceedingly small amounts of milk, butter, eggs and leafy 
vegetables (foods rich in vitamin A). For this reason it seems quite 
probable that the intake of vitamin A is too low for the best physiological 
efficiency. The increasing use of milled cereals in place of the whole- 
grain corn so universally used by the Mexican in his home country may 
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be cutting down the vitamin B supply to a dangerous extent. In diets 
in which more than forty per cent of the calories come from cereals, it is 
especially desirable that the cereals used carry their full quota of vita- 
mins and minerals. The wide use of beans, potatoes and tomatoes some- 
what offsets the possibility of a B deficiency, and on the whole there 
seems to be less danger of a deficiency of this vitamin than of vitamin A. 
In spite of the small amounts of fresh fruits and vegetables used, the wide 
use of tomatoes, an extremely rich source of vitamin C, and the use of 
large amounts of potatoes, a fair source, make a deficiency in this vitamin 
less probable than in either Aor B. An out-of-door life in a semitropical 
climate probably prevents any shortage of vitamin D. On the basis of 
our present knowledge of the distribution of vitamin G, the Mexican 
would seem to be poorly insured in regard to this substance since his diet 
contains very small amounts of milk, meat, and leafy vegetables, the 
foods depended upon to provide this vitamin. 

Summary of adequacy. In brief, it may be said that the Mexican diet 
is (1) low in calories, (2) slightly inadequate in protein, (3) low in miner- 
als, particularly calcium, and (4) low in vitamins, especially vitamin A. 
If the Mexican bought enough food to meet his calorie requirement, but 
did not change his food selection, all deficiencies would probably disap- 
pear except those of calcium and vitamin A. 




































ECONOMY OF MEXICAN DIET 





It is interesting to compare the ways in which the American and the 
Mexican spend their food money. Sherman (1) gives the following 
table which permits a comparison between the percentage expenditures 
for the different types of food and the returns from each in terms of 
calories, protein, calcium, phosphorus and iron in a series of 224 American 
family dietaries. A similar table for sixty-five typical Mexican families 
is also given below. 

In regard to American dietaries, Sherman (1) says that the typical 
American food budget can easily be improved by giving greater promi- 
nence to milk, vegetables, and fruit, the money needed for this being 
obtained if necessary by reducing the expenditure for meats and sweets. 

Since the Mexican spends a smaller percentage of money for meat, 
uses larger amounts of beans, which apparently give the best nutritive 
return of all the foods, and spends a somewhat larger percentage for 
milk than the American, it would seem that his food selection is better 
than that of the American. 

It was estimated that forty cents “per-man-per-day,” using the United 
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States Bureau of Labor figures for reducing families to man units, was 
the minimum amount on which an adequate diet could be provided at 
the time this study was made. On this basis it was found that: 


18 per cent spent enough money to secure adequate food 

26 per cent spent at least three-fourths enough to secure adequate food 

34 per cent spent from one-half to three-fourths enough to secure adequate food 
22 per cent spent less than one-half enough to secure adequate food 


It is evident that economic conditions chiefly are responsible for the 
lack of proper nutrition among the Mexicans. Certainly some improve- 
ment of the diet may be made by better selection, but not much can be 


TABLE 3 
Percentage distribution of total food cost and of nutrients in sixty-five Mexican dietaries 


] 
| PHOS- 


| 

| | 1 a i a 

| PROTEIN CALORIES } CALCIUM | PHORUS cost 
| 
| 


| | —_—— 
} 18.99 | 6.27 1.87 | 14.44 18.01 
Beans (dried) 16.38 8.12 | 15.63 | 21.89 | 30.51 4.90 
Grain products 40.67 | 42.96} 12.09 | 29.85 | 27.11 | 20.95 
Milk and cheese 12.17 7.82 | 57.63 4.70; 14.70 
.87 9.85 34 : 45 4.81 
1.28 | 17.39 31 : 34 7.93 
5.02 1.86 3.51 : aan 6.60 
Fruits and vegetables 4.01 5.44 8.40 : 14.91 14.97 
Miscellaneous .57 ag mi : .08 44 
Accessories 6.66 














| 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


accomplished until economic conditions permit the spending of more 
money for food. 

Looking toward the betterment of the Mexican diet, the following 
recommendations are made: (1) The wide use of beans, potatoes, toma- 
toes and onions is to be highly commended. (2) The use of milled 
cereals, particularly the substitution of flour for corn Zortillas, is to be 
discouraged. (3) The use of milk, especially canned or dried, is to be 
encouraged. Unsanitary conditions and lack of refrigeration in the 
home, as well as a tendency to buy the poorest grade possible, leave one 
in doubt as to the wisdom of advising the use of fresh milk. (4) A wider 
use of the cheaper leafy vegetables is strongly advisable. An attempt 
should be made to introduce dishes made from raw cabbage, which is very 
cheap and obtainable throughout the year. (5) Molasses is fairly cheap, 
and when used to replace part of the sugar would increase the iron con- 
tent of the diet. (6) Money spent for coffee should be invested in food. 
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Too large a proportion of the food money is spent for materials, principally 
coffee and peppers, having no nutritive value. (7) The use of less fried 
and less highly-seasoned food would result in better digestion. 


RELATION OF DIET TO HEALTH 


An effort was made to find to what extent the physical condition of 
the Mexican people reflected the dietary deficiencies. The outstanding 
calorie inadequacy presaged a large percentage of underweight, but in 
investigations (2 and 3) of 1700 Mexican school children only 33 per cent 
were found to be underweight. This is comparable to the amount of 
underweight that has been found among American children. 

Although this study makes it clear that Mexicans exist on much less 
calcium than is commonly thought to be necessary for physiological well 
being, it is difficult to point with certainty to physical results of this 
calcium deficiency. Mexican women have many children, and are, for 
the most part, able to nurse them successfully in spite of a low calcium 
intake and the drain on their calcium reserves brought about by re- 
peated reproduction and lactation periods. In this connection it is 
interesting that Sherman and Booher (4) find indications that a calcium- 
poor condition in children may coexist throughout much or all of the 
period of growth, with normal increases in height and weight and with 
every appearance of good health as indicated by physical examination. 

The lower resistance to certain diseases of Mexicans compared to 
Americans, is well known. Statistics from the State Department of 
Health show that the percentage of Mexicans dying from digestive dis- 
turbances in the years 1928 and 1929 is almost twice as great as that of 
Americans, and that the percentage dying from tuberculosis is fully 
twice as great. On analyzing the situation as far as digestive disturb- 
ances are concerned, one finds that the difference can be almost entirely 
accounted for by the large number of Mexican children, under two years 
of age, dying from diarrhea. Every physician who has worked among 
Mexicans has emphasized their great susceptibility to tuberculosis. 
The prevalence of diarrhea and tuberculosis is undoubtedly due partly 
to unsanitary living conditions and crowded quarters, but it may be due, 
to almost as great an extent, to the low vitamin content of the diet, par- 
ticularly to insufficient vitamin A. 

The typical food deficiency diseases do not appear to be much, if any, 
more prevalent among Mexicans than among Americans. In three 
San Antonio clinics, where the clientéle is largely Mexican, there were 
recorded in the years 1925-1929 fourteen cases of rickets, six cases of 
scurvy, thirty-five of pellagra, and nine of osteomalacia. 
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STUDY OF PRENATAL CARE AND EARLY FEEDING 


The inquiry into the diet and health of Mexican women during preg- 
nancy showed that Mexican mothers never follow any particular dietary 
régime before childbirth. In only 2.4 per cent of 266 pregnancies was 
the health of the mother reported bad, while in 84.5 per cent it was said 
to be good and in 13.1 per cent fair. On the whole, the mothers are ap- 
parently very sturdy, and it is not uncommon for them to return to part 
of their daily work in three days after childbirth. 

It is interesting that in spite of a low mineral, low vitamin diet, Mexi- 
can women are usually able to nurse their many children successfully. 
Eighty-five per cent of the children were entirely breast-fed, 7.2 per cent 
partly, and 7.5 per cent entirely bottle-fed. The common practice is to 
breast-feed the child as long as he will take it and the supply holds out. 
A few mothers, 18 per cent, followed some sort of feeding schedule, but 
most of them, 82 per cent, fed the child whenever he was hungry or when- 
ever he cried. When bottle feeding is necessary, sweetened condensed 
milk, usually diluted with water and often not even warmed, is almost 
invariably used. 

Solid food is generally a part of the diet at about six months of age, 
and at twelve months the children are eating everything the family eats. 
Cereals were rather widely used for younger children, but the use of 
green vegetables was decidedly limited. Vegetables, to Mexicans, mean 
beans and fried potatoes. A popular food combination consists of 
frijoles, fried potatoes, tortillas and coffee. The practice of giving coffee, 
more or less diluted with milk, to infants and children is very common. 
Cod liver oil therapy is unknown except in a few cases where physicians 
have given samples to mothers. About 19 per cent of the mothers gave 
orange juice (never tomato juice) to infants, but with no regularity. 
On the whole, the feeding régime for infants and young children falls far 
short of the ideals of modern pediatrics. 


DIET OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD 


Adequacy of diet in calories, protein and minerals. Data obtained from 
the food-intake records of seventy-five children may be summarized as 
follows: 


66 per cent of the diets were markedly deficient in calories 

18 per cent of the diets were markedly deficiént in protein 

96 per cent of the diets were markedly deficient in calcium 

64 per cent of the diets were markedly deficient in phosphorus 
66 per cent of the diets were markedly deficient in iron 
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Thus it will be seen that while two-thirds of the diets were deficient in 
calories, less than a fifth were inadequate in protein. The mineral defi- 
ciencies were outstanding, at least two-thirds of the diets being from 10 
to 50 per cent deficient in all three minerals. The calcium inadequacy 
was by far the greatest, and almost two-thirds of the diets were 40 per 
cent or more below the standard requirement for this element. Consid- 
erable variation was found in the different age groups, the older children 
being less well nourished than the younger. This is thought to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that almost all the milk bought was given to the 
younger children. Moreover, while the same kinds of deficiencies were 
characteristic of the diet of the preschool child as of the family as a whole, 
it was evident that the younger Mexican children were not even as ade- 
quately fed as the study of family dietaries would lead one to expect. 

Vitamin adequacy. On the whole, vitamin deficiencies of the diets of 
the children were similar to those of the family. Too little milk (an 
average of 1.4 cups per child per day), butter, eggs and leafy vegetables 
were used to supply the requisite amount of vitamin A. It is possible 
that vitamin B was fairly well supplied by the large amounts of beans, 
potatoes and tomatoes used. The use of large amounts of tomatoes and 
potatoes made a deficiency of vitamin C less probable than either A or B. 
The amount of vitamin D is questionable, but the children live largely 
out of doors in a semitropical climate. On the basis of our present 
knowledge of the distribution of vitamin G, the children’s diets appeared 
to be decidedly deficient this in factor. 

The diet of the Mexican preschool child presents something of a con- 
trast to what has been proposed as the result of practice and experiment. 
Subsisting largely on beans, potatoes, cereals and coffee, luckily he has 
plenty of sunshine, and the natural fondness for tomatoes is fortunate. 

Relation of diet to health. In order to obtain data on the physical 
condition of Mexican preschool children, a group of approximately two 
hundred were given physical examinations by Dr. Edith Bonnet of San 
Antonio. Of this group, 33 per cent were 7 per cent or more under- 
weight, but only 13 per cent were more than 10 per cent underweight. 
The percentage of underweight is certainly not so large as the dietary 
deficiencies would lead one to expect. The height of Mexican children 
is considerable below that of American children of like age. As a result 
of comparing the average “height-for-age” figures of Mexican preschool 
children with similar figures for American children, given by Merrill- 
Palmer, by Baldwin and by the Children’s Bureau, it may be said that, 
roughly speaking, the Mexican preschool child is almost two inches 
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shorter than the American child of like age. Is this difference due to the 
low calcium, low vitamin A diet of the Mexican child? 

Other physical examination findings may be interpreted, in part at 
least, in terms of dietary deficiencies. A large percentage of the group 
showed the various posture defects that have been ascribed to undernu- 
trition. Rypin’s (5) survey of 1197 Kansas preschool children shows that 
27.2 per cent had a degree of dental caries that averaged over one tooth 
for each mouth examined, and almost four decayed teeth for each carious 
mouth; of the teeth erupted, 6.3 per cent were carious. An analysis of 
the data on Mexican children showed an average of 1.2 decayed teeth 
for each mouth examined and 3 decayed teeth for each of the carious 
mouths. Of the teeth erupted, 7 per cent were carious. If comparison 
between these two groups is valid, it shows a somewhat larger percentage 
of bad teeth in the Mexican group. Low intake of calcium and of vita- 
mins C and D have been definitely connected with dental decay. 

The question of rickets in Mexican children is a disputed one, many 
physicians stating that this condition does not exist among them. The 
examining physician for the present group found that only 15 per cent 
showed no evidence of rickets, while 66 per cent showed at least two 
signs of this disorder. 

From observation and from conversations with physicians and nurses 
it would seem that the Mexican preschool child is not markedly inferior 
physically to the American preschool child. The death rate of Mexican 
children under two years of age is exceedingly high, and it may be that 
only the sturdiest survive while the weaker American children are not so 
likely to die early in life, but do bring down the general average of the 
physical condition of preschool children. Comparative statistics, how- 
ever, are needed to prove or disprove this idea. It is generally conceded 
that Mexican children have a lower resistance than American children 
to infections, particularly of the respiratory type, but it must be admitted 
that they are considerably more exposed to infections of every type, so 
that it is impossible to know to what extent the existence of respiratory 
disorders is due to diet alone. 
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A COMPARATIVE LABOR STUDY OF FULL-TIME AND PART- 
TIME EMPLOYEES! 


MILDRED ENOCHS anp DALE YODER 
University of Iowa, Iowa City 


RT-TIME employees are used in various institutions, especially 
in those which are directly connected with colleges and univer- 


sities. There seem to have been only a few studies made con- 
cerning these workers. Some data on the psychological, physical, and 
educational effects of menial labor on students are available, but it 
appears that no studies concerning the quality or quantity of work per- 
formed by such labor have been published. 

The University Hospital has codperated with the State University of 
Iowa for many years by hiring students three hours a day, for which they 
receive three meals; whereas the regular employees work nine hours 
daily, and receive a monthly salary plus their meals. In the present 
study the two groups of employees, full-time and part-time, were ob- 
served and such factors as quality and quantity of work accomplished 
were charted. 

The dishwashing room which receives the dishes from the patients was 
selected for this experiment, because the factors, other than the workers 
themselves, remained more nearly constant in this unit from day to day. 
The process was observed only in the evenings, as the full-time diet maids 
worked in this dishwashing room following breakfast and dinner, and it 
was realized that their presence would introduce other factors. 

Five groups of employees were used: the first was composed of two 
full-time and four part-time workers; the second and third groups were 
composed of part-time only, the second group having six, and the third 
group having five; the fourth group was composed of a smaller number, 
there being one part-time and three full-time employees, and for the 
fifth group this ratio was reversed, there being one full-time and three 
part-time workers. The first group was observed for twenty-five eve- 
nings, and the remaining four groups for three evenings each. The person- 
nel of both groups remained practically the same throughout the experi- 

1 Based on a thesis submitted by Mildred Enochs in partial fulfillment of the requirement 
of the degree of master of science, University of Iowa, 1931. 
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ment, with the exception of the occasional substitutes among the part-time. 
The experience rating of the two groups was similar, for the majority of 
both groups had worked in the dishwashing room for at least one year. 

The trays were collected from the patients and loaded on tray carts 
which were taken to the various service kitchens, then removed directly 
to the dishwashing room by elevator. The dishwashing room contained 
two Crescent dishwashing machines, the larger one used for china and 
trays, and the smaller one for glasses and silver. 

The trays were taken from the cart, the silver and glasses removed and 
placed in racks, which were pushed through the smaller machine. The 
china was scraped, the waste dropping through holes in the scraping 


Total averages of work done in dishwashing room 


AVERAGE PER CENT 


AVERAGE | AVERAGE NUMBER OF DISHES Taare oe 


GROUP COMPOSED OF AVERAGE} TOTAL 




















CENSUS DISH 
COUNT | Per hour aca lena Broken Clean Dry 
2 Full-time 473 2,426 360 1.1 1.6 3.6 3.0 
I a“ 
4 Part-time 
II 6 Part-time 467 2,396 353 0.98 2:3 6.0 10.0 
III 5 Part-time 462 2,369 266 0.89 4.0 5.0 6.0 
3 Full-time 442 2,269 349 1.4 2.0 1.0 aia 
IV . 
1 Part-time ° 
Vv _ 1 Full-time 476 2,443 282 ad 2.0 5.0 5.0 
3 Part-time 


table directly into the garbage cans placed beneath. The “runways” 
were arranged “in battery” with the dishwashing machines, so that the 
persons who scraped the dishes also loaded the china racks and pushed 
the loaded racks into the larger machine, where the racks moved slowly 
forward on a belt or chain. The rack of hot dishes emerged from the 
opposite end after they had been sprayed with hot soapy water and rinsed 
with clear water. However, due to the lack of space through which the 
dishes went after they left the machines, it was impossible for all of the 
moisture to evaporate; therefore each piece, when picked up, was dried 
with a cloth if necessary. The dishes were thenstacked in their respective 
places on shelves in the dishwashing room. 

At the beginning of the experiment, each piece handled was counted, 
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regardless of the machine through which it passed. It was noted, how- 
ever, that the amount of silver and glasses varied widely, and practi- 
cally without relation to the number of patients per day. This machine 
and its operator were therefore entirely excluded from consideration 
throughout the remainder of the experiment. 

The total number of dishes was counted for thirty-three evenings as the 
various pieces were dried and stacked, and as the ratio per patient re- 
mained practically constant, the number of dishes thereafter was 
calculated according to the census for that day, the ratio being 5.13 per 
patient. These dishes included three sizes of plates, large, medium, 
and ‘‘bread and butter;’’ soup bowls; sauce dishes; saucers; mugs and 
cups; and trays. 

Due to the fact that the students left at various times according to 
their respective schedules, rather than continuing until the work was 
completed, the calculations of amount of work done were made on the 
basis of the total length of time on duty, instead of the time when the 
work was started and finished. 

The number of dishes broken each evening was tabulated and the 
average number for each group was calculated. 

Three hundred pieces of china were taken as a random sample from 
those stacked as being clean and dry, and from this number the dishes 
which were left either dirty or partially wet were separated and the per- 
centage calculated. 




























DISCUSSION 





The accompanying table shows the comparison of the groups as to 
their work in the dishwashing room. Considering first the average 
number of dishes handled per hour, it would seem that the combination 

_of the two full-time and the four part-time employees was the best, and 

that the presence of the two full-time employees was helpful, because 

when they were replaced by part-time employees, as in the second group, 
the number of dishes handled per hour was decreased, and this decreased 
number was even greater in the third group when the number of part- 
time workers was reduced to five. The figures for the fourth group indi- 
cate that three full-time and one part-time employee could accomplish 
more within an hour than five part-time employees, and practically as 
much as the six part-time employees. From the averages of the fifth 
group it appears that the presence of the one full-time employee was 
beneficial, since with three part-time employees this group accomplished 
more within an hour than the five part-time employees in group three. 
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Judging from the column showing the average number of pieces handled 
per man per minute, it would seem that the presence of the full-time men 
and the total number working are the influencing factors. The fourth 
group with three full-time and one part-time employee shows the best 
average and with the reversed ratio ranking next, with groups one, two, 
and three following respectively. 

The question of breakage is difficult to qualify. It did not seem to be 
due to speed, for the highest average of broken pieces was in group three,’ 
which had the lowest average of pieces handled per hour. It did not 
correlate with the average total dish count, because the first and fifth 
groups had the highest average total dish count and the lowest 
average pieces broken. It was not necessarily due to the number of 
workers, for the five workers had a higher average than the six, and the 
two and four combination for the first group had a lower average than 
the three and one combinations of the fourth and fifth groups. From 
observation, it seemed that the breakage was due almost entirely to 
accident, often caused by two pieces of china adhering and the lower 
one falling. However, there is no doubt that much of the trouble was 
due to carelessness which would take time and supervision to remedy. 

As the number of part-time employees was decreased and the number 
of full-time employees increased, the percentage of dishes left unclean 
and partially wet decreased. The figures indicate, as shown in the 
accompanying table, that this decrease was in proportion to the number 
of part-time employees remaining. 

Considering the groups separately, the first group, composed of two 
full-time and four part-time employees, was quite satisfactory from a 
codperative standpoint. It was felt that the influence of the older, full- 
time men was good. The three part-time employees who were drying 
the dishes often became more interested in discussing school events than 
in the dishes which they might be handling. 

The second group of six part-time employees was not so satisfactory; 
there was more conversation, increased noise and confusion, and although 
they completed the work on scheduled time, the per cent of dishes not 
clean and not dry indicates carelessness. 

In decreasing the third group from six part-time to five part-time em- 
ployees, it was hoped thereby to diminish the confusion without signifi- 
cantly affecting the number of dishes handled per man per minute. 
Perhaps the confusion was decreased, as there was one less person in the 
room, but the conversation was decreased only by one tongue. 

In the fourth group, with practically no conversation, there was better 
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codperation and more careful and conscientious work, as shown by the 
small percentage of dishes left unclean and partially wet. 

The men in the fifth group worked harder than they had when the 
total number was greater, therefore there was not.so much time for con- 
versation and less confusion. However, the figures show that the quality 
of their work was not any better than when a larger number of employees 
had helped. 


SUMMARY 


From this study it was noted that the quality and quantity of work 
done by the full-time employees in the dishwashing room was better 
than that done by the part-time employees; the number of dishes handled 
per man per minute was highest in the group consisting of three full-time 
and one part-time employee, while the percentage of dishes not clean 
and not dry, and the number of pieces broken, was lowest when this group 
was observed. 














EDITORIAL 


ANOTHER MILESTONE 


With this issue the Journal, initially published in June, 1925, with 
Florence H. Smith as editor, advances to the status of a bimonthly and 
celebrates its emergence with suitable garb and sanguine confidence in a 
clear sky ahead. From its fledgling vantage point it retrospectively 
pauses. 

Bibliolatrous antiquarians are aware that the subject of diet and die- 
tetics (more especially in their curative sense) received attention in some 
of the earliest recorded medical literature, as witness Celsus’ De Re 
Medica, first published in Florence in 1478. According to Celsus, medi- 
cine was then divided into three branches—one dealing with diseases to 
be treated by diet, the second by medicines, and the third manually 
Throughout the ages the subject of diet and dietetics has been a tempting 
one, open to endless fanciful, sensational and sometimes sage observations. 

Shipley! cautions the supercilious modern critic when he says: “‘it may 
be seen now how much of the laboratory and clinical research of the past 
fifteen years . . . had been anticipated by the physicians and surgeons 
who lived before the end of the eighteenth century, and this without any 
laboratory assistance. . . . Their methods and habits of thought are 
so often held up to ridicule now, and the motes in their eyes so often 
pointed out, that one cannot but feel that on occasions it may be health- 
ful to their descendants, as well as justice to them, to point out that they 
had their successes as well as their errors. They worked stoutly and 
never doubting amid disadvantageous circumstances which are not 
dreamed of today and they observed as well if not better than we do.” 

The early prototype of the dietitian flourished under another name 
hundreds of years before the birth of Christ, when Pythagoras,? some- 
times adjudged the wisest of all Greeks, advocated the exact measure- 
ment of victuals and drinks. Innumerable lengthy dissertations on food 
and diet appear in the medical literature from the days of Hippocrates 
through centuries following, and are familiar to students of archaic 
science. One reads these works with suitable reverence for their age. 

1 Shipley, P. G.: Our fathers and the “scorby,” J. Amer. Dietet. Assoc. 5:1, 1929. 

2 From a reference given by Mr. Arnold Shircliffe. 
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The reader may be forgiven his diversion, however, when he turns to a 

more direct ancestor of the Journal that flourished bravely in the “ele- 
gant eighties” and “gay nineties.” Ostentatiously termed ‘‘the only 
journal in the world devoted to dietetics,” its editor adds ‘‘Surely, if there 
be a single journal whose existence is justified by a genuine need, it is the 
Dietetic Gazette.” The calm faith of writers and advertisers of the period 
was demonstrated constantly. The testimonial “case of a lady of ten 
years’ standing” who was obliged to take to her bed in September, 1884, 
is cited. “Even a teaspoon of water, milk or beef-tea would cause ex- 
cruciating pain.”” Two days after administering Elixir Dyspepsia Com- 
pound she was able to take one-half teaspoon of beef-tea without any 
inconvenience! Johann Hoff’s malt extract was then “good for nursing 
mothers, weakly children, and lung troubles.’ Bovinine soothed “‘ulcer- 
ous and cancerous conditions of the digestive tract” and stilled “the be- 
seechings of an exhausted nerve for food.” 

One reads in a paper on “Feeding Fevers,” in the March, 1889, Ga- 

zelte, that *‘A class of foods too little utilized in the sick room is that of the 
pickled meats. . . . Men who are destroying their stomachs with 
alcohol can eat pickled tripe . . . when other food disgusts them. 
If my readers will ask their next patient if they would like to have a 
cucumber pickle, I am pretty sure they will receive an affirmative answer. 
Or, perhaps an olive will be received as a gift from a better world.” 
The writer concludes with a recommendation that physicians enrich 
their libraries with several good cook books, since ‘most housewives 
have a very limited culinary repertory.” 

The following was reprinted from an editorial in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. The woes of ‘‘a constant sufferer, tor- 
mented by a great variety of aches and pains” are detailed at great 
length. After treatment that included ‘‘the withdrawal of fermentable 
food, all fruits and vegetables, and everything containing acids,” and the 
substitution of a diet ‘“composed mostly of beefsteak and the muscle pulp 
of beef,” to be followed by “gradual addition of stale bread, a small 
quantity of milk, and a little game,” he returned home, “‘on the high road 
to health.”” “In this, as in all diseases, the best of treatment is the pro- 
phylaxis,” and “It is our firm belief that until the domestic arts of the 
kitchen and dining room attain a rank of dignity . . . until they are 
taught very much as music and painting are taught, it is going to fare 
very badly with all of us.” 


* The Dietetic Gazette, a monthly journal of physiological medicine, vol. 5:6, 1889, 1890. 
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This (1889) was in the days when cod liver oil was lavishly used as a 
remedy for “pulmonary consumption,” Bennett having introduced it as a 
remedy in 1841 on the theory that cod liver oil had the “power of im- 
parting to the human tissues, perhaps to the leucocytes, the strength to 
resist the assaults of the tubercle bacillus and destroy it.”” “We must rid 
ourselves of the notion that this oil is a food. . . . It may be that 
Chapoteaut’s morrhuol, or guaiacol will prove the essential element.” 
The dark brown variety, containing the largest amount of alkaloids, was 
preferred. This was in the great heyday of ‘“‘antiseptics”—ergo, the 
decomposition products of the cod liver oil were germicidal in effect. 
A successful case is cited of a “lady” who took it by the saucerful, “soak- 
ing her bread in it until she literally reeked with it.” 

In March, 1890, a supplement in charge of Mrs. S. T. Rorer was added 
to the Dietetic Gazette “to illustrate the practical application of Dietetics.” 
She states “In selecting proper nourishment for the body, study first 
health, then pleasure and economy, they are rarely found inconsistent 
one with the other. Two-thirds of the intemperance and poverty of the 
land are due to ill and unscientific feeding. If I could make the cooks 
of the nation, I would care but little who made its apothecaries. A man 
may eat until he can take no more and still be ill-fed.” Following these 
aphorisms, she concludes with a “diet for the fat” where stale bread and 
toast may be used sparingly, and one for ‘“‘dyspeptics” in which veal, 
pork, and turkey are excluded from the array of meats, as well as all 
starches, and saccharine articles, desserts, ice cream and ‘‘made dishes.” 

In 1887, we note that owing principally to the urgent appeals of Dr. 
E. A. Wood of Pittsburgh, the American Medical Association decided to 
devote some attention to the subject of dietetics, and appointed a 
Committee on Dietetics, which presented reports at each meeting. 

In the same issue we read editorially: “‘Is sufficient attention now being 
given to it [dietetics] by the American medical student? Or is the 
average practitioner as well posted as he should be upon these topics? 
We should give the physician as much knowledge upon the preparation 
of food for the sick as the trained nurse. . . . Which American college 
will be the first to have a professor of Gastronomy, or, if preferred, of 
Dietetics?”’ Continuing, the editorial writer grows discouraged, re- 
marking: “Do we really know anything about diet? Is there a single 
disease in which the true state of the digestive functions and the proper 
methods of alimentation are established beyond a reasonable doubt?” 
His query voiced more than four decades ago is apt in many instances 
today. What will the answer be four decades hence? 
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Tue Mosaic Tuat Is Diet 


One of the most fascinating phases of the study of food is the amazing 
way in which the qualities of one reinforce and supplement those of 
another. Man has adapted himself through the centuries to food char- 
acteristic of a variety of geographic and climatic units. With the de- 
velopment of facilities for transportation and preservation, the food 
habits of one locality have been acquired by neighboring groups, until 
our own generation has seen the seasonal changes in the available food 
supply almost disappear. And yet, though the choice is wider, the total 
mixture more complex, some cereal and milk remain as the staples of 
many diets throughout the world. 

Milk has always held a position of unique interest to the student of 
nutrition, because it is the food produced for the growth needs of the 
young mammal. M. S. Rose! has emphasized that milk protein best 
supplements the amino acid deficiencies of the cereal grains. Sherman? 
has recently demonstrated that it is possible to improve a satisfactory 
food mixture by increasing the proportion of milk contained in it. Of 
unusual interest, therefore, are the studies from the University of Ili- 
nois laboratories of W. C. Rose* demonstrating a hitherto unknown 
growth-essential contained in milk. From a patiently collected stock of 
amino acids was assembled a synthetic casein. Surprisingly, this as the 
source of protein in the diet did not support growth. Gliadin and gelatin 
additions improved the situation only slightly. The addition of milk, 
of natural casein, and of certain amino acid fractions from it produced 
almost unbelievable weight gains in the reagent rats. The nature of the 
substance is still unknown. It is almost certainly nota vitamin. It may 
be a new amino acid. For the present one can only eagerly wait for 
further publications, with their records of careful elimination of one after 
another extraneous factor, bringing the searcher nearer and nearer the 
knowledge of the nature of the substance itself. For those who are daily 
building diets involving limitation in protein, in calories, and many other 
factors, does it not mean that renewed emphasis needs to be placed on 
the inclusion of milk? 
1J. Nutrition, 1: 29, 1928. 
2 J. Am. Med. Assoc., 97: 1425, 1931. 

J. Biol. Chem., 94: 155, 1931, and Yale J. Biol. and Med., Mar. 1932. 
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A METHOD FOR MEASURING THE TOTAL ENERGY REQUIREMENT 


Neither the calorimeter nor indirect calorimetry permits the measure- 
ment of transformation of energy by human beings who are leading their 
usual lives, according to Newburgh.' He suspected that it might be 
secured from a knowledge of the insensible loss of weight recorded for 
intervals of twenty-four hours, since Benedict had pointed out that 
there was a rough quantitative relationship between this and the basal 
metabolic rate. 

The insensible loss of weight is easily secured by means of the follow- 
ing weighings: 

1. Beginning weight of subject + weight of food and water 
2. End weight of subject + weight of urine and stool 
1 — 2 = insensible loss of weight 
The nature of the insensible loss may be expressed as an equation: 
Insensible loss = water vapor + CO, — O, 
It is desired to obtain the weight of the water vapor since this alone re- 
moves heat from the organism at the rate of 0.58 calories per gram of 
vapor. Hence the equation is rearranged: 
Insensible loss — (CO, — Oz) = water vapor 
In order to get the weight of the vapor, one must know not only the 
insensible loss of weight, but also the weight of the carbon dioxide and of 
the oxygen. Before a method for securing these latter two weights is 
described, it should be pointed out that only part of the heat is removed 
by vaporization, and that unless that amount bears a fixed relation to 
the whole, the latter can not be calculated from the insensible loss. 

In order to obtain information regarding this question, subjects were 
placed on maintenance diets of known and constant composition. Under 
such circumstances, the total dissipation of heat and the weights of the 
expired carbon dioxide and of the absorbed oxygen may be easily calcu- 
lated. Newburgh could now clear the equation and thus obtain the 
weight of the water vapor and the heat removed by vaporization. When 
this was compared with the total heat it was found that the subjects lost 

1 Newburgh, L. H.: Paper presented to the American Dietetic Association, Cincinnati, 
October 20, 1931. 
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close to twenty-four per cent of the heat they were producing through 
vaporization of water. The values obtained for a single subject are 
contained in table 1. 

In order not to restrict the method by the necessity of always getting 
the subject on a maintenance diet, it was essential that a procedure be 
devised that would make it possible to calculate the weights of the carbon 
dioxide and oxygen for any diet, or in starvation. It can be shown that 


TABLE 1 


DAYS ON DIET DAILY INSENSIBLE H:O DAYS ON DIET DAILY INSENSIBLE H;O 


gm. gm. 
1,357 1,383 
1,292 1,423 
1,415 1,700* 
1,349 1,501 
1,411 1,447 
1,645 1,413 
1,518 1,512 














Average 1,425 1,426 





Diet = 3425 calories 

1425 XK 0.58 = 826.5 calories 

826 

3425 
* Additional activity (not included in average). 


= 24.1 per cent 


TABLE 2 
The value of (COz — Oz) for the three food-stuffs 





FOOD CO: Oz (CO2—O2) 





gm. gm. gm. gm. 


100 146 +8 
100 278 —8§ 
100 154 +41 


subjects who remain on a fixed diet, will, after three or four days, be 
burning the carbohydrate of the diet. Table 2 shows that forty-one 
grams of weight is lost insensibly due to the gaseous exchange that accom- 
panies the metabolism of every one hundred grams of carbohydrate. 
It is also seen that the insensible loss due to protein is relatively small 
and tends to be eliminated by the gain due to fat. Hence, the insensible 
loss is brought about essentially because of evaporation of water and 
metabolism of carbohydrate. The subtraction of the effect of the latter 
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from the insensible loss of weight will accordingly give a value for the 
weight of the water vapor that can not be far from correct. But an even 
better answer may be obtained by proceeding according to the plan ex- 
emplified in table 3. It will be seen that the third determination is not 
worth while since it differs by only three calories from the second one. 

Hence it is possible to calculate the twenty-four hourly heat produc- 
tion in unrestricted human subjects from a knowledge of the insensible 
loss of weight, the amount of carbohydrate eaten and the nitrogen 
excretion. 


TABLE 3 


Insensible loss (24 hrs.) = 1500 gm. 

Diet: P. 50 gm.; F. 100 gm.; CHO 200 gm. 

Nitrogen excretion = 8.70 gm. 

1500 — 82 (CO, — O; for CHO) = 1418 (vapor; approx.) 


58 100 ; 
1418 X 100 x _ 3432 cal. (total heat production; approx.) 


3432 — 214 (8.7 K 6.25 & 4) — 800 (200 X 4) = 2418 cal. (fat) 
2418 253 f 
0547 gm. fat (approx.) 
Metabolic mixture (approx.) = P. 54; F. 253; CHO 200 
1500 — 66 (4 — 20 + 82) = 1434 (vapor; second approx.) 
58 100 " 
1434 x 100 x > 3470 cal. 
3470 — 1014 = 2456 cal. fat 
Metabolic mixture = P. 54; F. 257; CHO 200 
1500 — 65 = 1435 (vapor) 
58 100 


1435 X — X — = 3473 cal. 
X i00 * 24 ~_— 


APPLICATIONS OF THE Metric SysTEM TO LARGE QuaNTITY Foop 
ADMINISTRATION 


The metric system is being used experimentally by Nena D. Osterud 
and Mary W. Northrop in serving six hundred people, or eighteen hun- 
dred meals a day at Harborview Hospital, Seattle, Washington. It is 
their belief that it will make accurate calculation of the amount of food 
to be prepared much simpler than any previous system, and will cut 
down waste. While it will be some time before the publication of the 
results of the experiment will be feasible, the findings to date seem to 
point to its success. The following procedures are indicated: 

First, the translation of large quantity recipes into metric weights. 
Such recipes have usually been expressed partly in measures and partly 
in weights. As far as the investigators are aware, the metric system has 
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not been used for such a purpose in this country. The advantage of its 
use is the ease with which the recipes can be increased or decreased to 
meet ihe requirements of a changing census. 

Second, the estimation of the average size of a serving of each food. 
This amount is then used as a factor and is multiplied by the number of 
servings required in estimating the amount to be prepared. Where the 
size of the serving varies, as in serving adults in one unit and children in 
another, the factor can be changed accordingly. 

Third, the gauging of the market and store-room orders to fit the 
requirements. Since these orders must be expressed in the units in use 
in the markets, a device for quick translation is here necessary. 

Many other interesting developments are presenting themselves as 
work on the problem progresses. Among these is the great improvement 
in the ease of comparison and use of results in testing samples of canned 
goods. The checking of the nutritional value of the diet will also be 
greatly facilitated, since the metric system is already in use in nutrition 
calculations. 

The system is being developed primarily for hospital use, and will 
probably be rather easily adopted by them since certain departments of 
the hospital are already familiar with its use. It seems probable that 
this system might be the solution of many problems in any institution 
feeding large numbers of people. 

Three pieces of equipment must be added to the usual tools of a food 
service department in order to make the working of this scheme possible: 
an ordinary ten-inch slide rule, a fifty-pound kitchen scale with a 
special dial registering in both pounds and kilograms, and a small 
scale, registering one kilogram, of the type generally used in weighing 
diabetic diets. The slide rule is used to reduce the time required for 
calculation. The large scale is for weighing the ingredients of recipes, 
and when more than one unit is to be served, for distributing the product. 
The dial must register in pounds as well as in kilograms in order to check 
supplies as they come from the market. The small scale is for weighing 
spices and other ingredients used in quantities too small to be accurately 
measured on the large scale. 
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Health Protection for the Preschool Child. 
Report to the Section of Medical Service 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection; prepared by George 
Truman Palmer, Mahew Derryberry, and 
Philip Van Ingen. New York: Century 
Co., 1931, pp. 275. Price $2.50. 

This volume offers a vivid and complete 
presentation of the results of a survey of pre- 
ventive medical and dental care now being 
offered to the child in three-fourths of all 
cities of over 50,000 population, and in the 
rural areas and small towns of forty-two 
states. The report is divided into four 
sections: (1) a statement of the general 
status of preventive measures for children; 
(2) the results of a survey of the use of pre- 
ventive medical and dental service for pre- 
school children in 156 cities and the rural 
areas of forty-two states, with a condensed 
summary; (3) detailed statistical tables 
giving data for each of the cities and rural 
areas of states of especial interest to nutri- 
tionists and dietitians interested in determin- 
ing what provisions have been made in their 
local vicinities; (4) and a presentation of ad- 
ministrative features of the survey with 
description of methods and forms. 

The assembled information should prove 
invaluable to the pediatrician, health officer, 
nutritionist, and educator. 


Pediatrics. 


Psychology and Psychiatry in 
Report of the Subcommittee on Psychol- 
ogy and Psychiatry, Bronson Crothers, 
M.D., Chairman; White House Conference 


on Child Health and Protection. New 

York: Century Co., 1931, pp. 146. Price 

$1.50. 

This report of Bronson Crothers’ sub- 
committee on psychology and psychiatry 
is worth a careful perusal by every one that 
deals professionally with children. Its ap- 
peal is not so much to psychologists or 
psychopathologists, as by them to those en- 


gaged in work overlapping pediatrics. Nutri- 
tionists working with children maladjusted 
in any physical or psychic sphere will profit 
by familiarizing themselves with much of 
such factual material and practical advice 
as has been collected in this symposium with 
its appendices. 

The appearance and arrangement of the 
volume are distinctly pleasing. Its charac- 
teristics are not those of a book of reference, 
which will explain the absence of an index. 
One-third of the contents is given over to a 
re-presentation of the purposes and method- 
ology of the Institute for Child Guidance. 


J. H. Huppteson, M.D. 


Body Mechanics: Education and Practice. 
Report of the Subcommittee on Ortho- 
pedics and Body Mechanics, Robert B. 
Osgood, M.D., Chairman; White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion. New York: Century Co., 1932, pp. 
164. Price $1.50. 

This volume in the series of White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection 
reports now being published, comprises a 
searching investigation into the often over- 
looked relation of body mechanics and 
posture to the health and well-being of 
children. ‘Body Mechanics” is defined as 
“the mechanical correlation of the various 
systems of the body with special reference 
to the skeletal, muscular, and visceral 
systems.” Evidence is given to support 
the statement that not less than two-thirds 
of the young children in the United States 
exhibit faulty body mechanics, likely to 
continue into adult life. Improvement in 
posture is generally associated with improve- 
ment in health and efficiency. Attention is 
called to the number of rejections (40 per 
cent) in the draft during the World War, 
because of poor physique concomitant with 
poor body mechanics. 











The methods used in teaching body me- 
chanics and the extent of such work in 
medical schools, schools of physical educa- 
tion, public, parochial, and private schools, 
hospitals and health centers, and in homes, 
are outlined. A distinction is made be- 
tween training in the principles of good body 
mechanics and training in various physical 
exercises with a discussion of how much and 
by whom such teaching should be done. 

Charts prepared by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture are in- 
cluded, showing posture standards for the 
thin, stocky, and intermediate types of boys 
and girls, with detailed procedures to follow 
in determining the status of a child in respect 
to body mechanics. 

This volume, in line with its companions 
in the series, commends itself to all forward 
looking individuals concerned with the care 
and training of children. 


Foods in Health and Disease. By Lulu G. 
Graves, Consultant in Nutrition and Diet 
Therapy. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1932, pp. 363. Price $3.50. 
The many friends of Lulu Graves have 

awaited with interest the publication of this 

volume. Its approach is unique, in that it 
presents information regarding the common 
as well as many little known foods on which 
the average professional food worker needs 
better information. For instance, how many 
dietitians know a “shallot” from a “scallion,” 
that there are over one hundred varieties of 
mushrooms, that the leaves of the rhubarb 
plant, sometimes used for greens, contains 
enough oxalic acid to be harmful? What 
conception have many of the infinite uses of 
celery, a plant of which more than fifty 
per cent is usually discarded? With the in- 
creasing emphasis being placed on the use of 
green, leafy vegetables, Miss Graves’ dis- 
cussion of the little known varieties com- 
mends itself to the reader. In fact a perusal 


of her story of vegetables should stimulate 
the ingenious meal-planner to adventure far 
from the deadly monotony of the usual 
vegetable selections. 

The same thoroughness is shown in Miss 
Graves’ discussion of an endless variety of 


The 


fruits, sugars, nuts and animal foods. 
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section on cheese should be illuminating to 
the hinterlander conscience only of “store” 
and “cream” cheese, yet mildly disappoint- 
ing to the gourmet hunting for his Port 
Salut. The chapter on beverages covers the 
subject in detail; one finds that several 
million pounds of tea waste and sweepings 
are imported to meet the demands of the dis- 
ciples of Freedom for caffein in their soft 
drinks! The chapter on preservation of 
foods includes the latest developments in 
this field—‘‘quick freezing’ and “dry can- 
ning.” 

Two chapters are devoted to food elements 
and functions of food. One-sixth of the 
book discusses therapeutic diet in those 
diseases in which it is a prominent part of 
the treatment, thus making the volume 
quite comprehensive. The method of pres- 
entation is designed to appeal to the in- 
telligent lay reader, as well as to serve as a 
reference and assist those interested in inter- 
preting such facts to the public. Both 
author and publisher are to be congratulated 
on the attractive format and attention to 
detail shown in the preparation of this 
book. 

M. P. H. 


Essentials of Dietetics in Health and Disease. 
By Amy Elizabeth Pope, R.N., and E. M. 
Geraghty. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1931, pp. 727. 

In the revision of this well known book, 
which was first published in 1908, a great 
deal of new material has been added. Miss 
Geraghty presents it in the interests of the 
nurse throughout the various stages of her 
experience, from early probation days when 
she must become acquainted with the simple 
rules of preparation and serving of food on a 
tray to the time when she may be at the 
head of an institution, and must be able to 
select equipment and supplies to the ad- 
vantage of her hospital. 

We like the attitude toward food shown 
by the author in all of her discussion, and 
the practical suggestions accompanying the 
methods of administration and service. A 
long list of food materials arranged in alpha- 
betical order are briefly treated in a way 
similar to that of an encyclopedia, included 
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are spices, pickles and some other things not 
commonly found in books on dietetics. These 
will help the nurse to identify many vege- 
tables and fruits which she might otherwise 
know only as names. It is to be regretted 
that their value in the diet was not given 
more consideration, and more information 
given about some of the foods just coming 
into common use. 

The hundred pages of menus and recipes 
will gladden the heart of one who lacks 
either the time or originality to compose her 
own. Many of these are for the normal diet 
as well as the special diet, and thought is 
given to the seasons, the holidays and other 
specific features. The section on diet therapy 
covers most of the diseases in which diet is 
a major part of the treatment or is of value 
indirectly. There is also a chapter on food 
poisoning. In the Appendix are tables of 
value and recipes for use in the classroom 
In these 727 pages. 
with comparatively small type, is a vast 


and for test meals. 


amount of information. 
L. G. G. 


Handy Book of Recipes for Twenty-Five. By 
Sibylla Hadwen, R.N., and Celia Bernards, 
B.S. Boston: M. Barrows and Co., 1931, 
pp. 164. Price $2.00. 

These recipes and menus were prepared to 
meet the needs of directors of school cafe- 
terias, tea rooms, and other medium sized 
groups. Special attention has been given 
to food costs, designed to assist in maintain- 
ing a balanced budget. Provision has been 
made for special entertainments, including 
breakfasts, luncheons, wedding menus, teas, 
receptions, formal dinners, and _ holiday 
affairs. The book commends itself to those 
having little or no special dietetic training, 
since chapters are devoted to a brief dis- 
cussion of food principles, general rules to 
be followed in menu planning, and efficient 
buying. Menus for a month, approximate 
food values of average portions, complete 
tables of weights and measurements, length 
of time and heat necessary for cooking 
various foods, and approximate amounts of 
various foods needed (before cooking or 
food preparation) to serve twenty-five 


people, are included. 
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OF INCREASED SUPPLY OF 
ViTaAMIN B anpD IRON IN THE DIET OF 
CHILDREN. Two groups of children 11-13 
years old were compared as to growth on 
controlled diets. The variation in diet was 
in the presence of wheat germ containing B. 
The increase in weight and height of the 
wheat germ group was three times that of 
the control group. Another group when 
fed a special cereal high in calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron, copper and vitamins A, Bi, Bz 
and E, and 15 per cent wheat germ gained 
more rapidly than when fed on ordinary 
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cereals. Four ounces of the special cereal 
daily in the diet of children of normal 
weight, resulted in 3.57 times the expected 
rate of gain, while the same amount of ordi- 
nary cereal resulted in 1.7 times expected gain. 


Tse EFrect OF VITAMIN B COMPLEX ON 
THE RESISTANCE OF RATS 
INFECTION. 


TO ENTERITIS 


A group of albino rats were fed 
a vitamin B free diet and a second group 
were fed a similar diet plus 6 per cent dried 
Both groups were infected 
Of fifty- 
three rats deficient in vitamin B, 19 per cent 
survived the infection whereas of the fifty- 


brewers’ yeast. 
per os with an enteritis organism. 





one given the yeast in addition, 75 per cent 
survived the infection. As the rats placed 
on the diet deficient in vitamin B were 
infected within from one to eight days after 
the diet was begun and as the experiments 
were terminated four weeks after infection, 
it is probable that a deficiency of vitamin B 
or G played a very minor part, and that a 
deficiency of the B factor was responsible for 
the decreased resistance to infection. How- 
ever, the addition of the vitamin B complex 
to a diet lacking in this factor increased the 
resistance against infection. 
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Vitamin B content of mixed 
E. Donelson and J, G. Macy.—p. 420. 


STUDIES IN THE PHYSIOLOGY OF VITAMINS. 
The metabolism of dogs was increased by 
inducing experimentally a condition of hy- 
perthyroidism. It was found that anorexia 
characteristic of vitamin B deficiency ap- 
peared in from one-half to two-thirds of the 
time required during the control period; 
and the quantity of food ingested volun- 
The 
amount of vitamin B shows a definite rela- 
tionship to the catabolism of a definite 
quantity of foodstuffs. 


tarily was correspondingly increased. 


The animals main- 
tained their weights by voluntary ingestion 
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of food only when receiving sufficient 
amounts of vitamin B. 


Human Mitx Stupres—Vitamin G (Bz) 
ConTROL OF Mrxep MItk. Clinical obser- 
vations and animal experimentations indicate 
that both human and cow’s milk have a 
relatively low potency in vitamin G (B2) and 
at times may be insufficient to satisfy the 
vitamin demands of the growing young when 
milk is the sole food supply. The vitamin 
G content of breast milk is dependent on the 
richness of the maternal dietary and on the 
extent to which it is used up in the ordinary 
maternal bodily functions and in the addi- 
tional processes of milk secretion. 
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Vol. 22, March, 1932 


* Numbers of bacteria in frozen food stored at several 
temperatures. S. C. Prescott, P. K. Bates and 
M. E. Highlands.—p. 257. 


NUMBERS OF BACTERIA IN FROZEN Foops 
STORED AT SEVERAL TEMPERATURES. Bac- 
terial study of six foods, namely, haddock, 
lamb chops, spinach, strawberries, rasp- 
berries and orange juice which had been 
quickly frozen, was made at storage tem- 
peratures approximately —18°C (0.4°F); 
—12°C (10.4°F.); —6.6°C (20°F). 

Examinations were in general made at 
intervals of one week at the start, lengthened 
to two or four weeks. From the limited 
number of experiments it was difficult to 
formulate conclusions, but there was every 
indication that frozen food if carefully 
prepared and stored can be merchandized 
with an adequately low microérganism 
content. Fluctuations were noted at all 
storage temperatures. 


American Restaurant Magazine 


Vol. 15, March, 1932 


* Out of the red with tomato juice. C. H. McBride.— 
p. 29. 

*Radical market changes near. H. C. White.—p. 44. 

Reasons why in menu planning. H. Ewing.—p. 45. 


Out oF THE Rep witH Tomato Juice. A 
few years ago, tomato juice was pfactically 
unknown. It has gained popularity because 
it is now considered a health drink. Tomato 


juice is an appetizer. It is prescribed for 
babies and adults with gastric disturbances. 
It does not satisfy the appetite and on a 
menu, it increases the meal check. It holds 
an equal place on the menu for all three 
meals. It is a high profit drink. 

The standardization of an article by a 
restaurant is all important, standardization 
brings volume business. It is for this reason 
that many are’ buying manufactured prod- 
ucts. Manufacturers take care in preparing 
their products to give a standard product. 
By experiment it has been shown that it is 
not profitable for a restaurant to prepare 
tomato juice from raw products. 


RADICAL MARKET CHANGES NEAR. There 
has been a continual increase in the demand 
for canned goods since the beginning of the 
year, due partially to an increased consump- 
tion, but more especially to restocking de- 
pleted supplies of merchants. The banks 
and the canning companies have curtailed 
the supply so that a more stable market will 
be created which means that a higher price 
level will be reached before fall. 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 49, March, 1932 


*Lemon juice evaporated milk in infant feeding. O. 
Reiss.—p. 170. 


LEMON JUICE EVAPORATED MILK IN INFANT 
FEEDING. Two formulae were prepared 
from evaporated milk, water, karo and lemon 
juice, one of high concentration which was 
used for the undernourished infants, while 
the other, of lesser concentration and with 
the caloric value of breast milk, was used 
for routine formula. These formulae were 
compared with fresh cow’s milk and pow- 
dered milk formulae. There was no differ- 
ence in appetite. The incidence of gastro- 
intestinal disturbances was less frequent in 
the evaporated milk group. Gain in weight 
was slightly in favor of evaporated milk. 
There was no evidence of scurvy in either 
group. The nutritional state of wellbeing 
was excellent in both groups. The evapo- 
rated milk gave a 35 per cent saving on the 
milk bill. 

Evaporated milk formulae are well suited 
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for use in infant feeding during entire first 
year of life. They may be used for sick and 
undernourished infants, complementary to 
breast milk, or as a substitute. Economi- 
cally its use is a saving factor. 


Hospital Management 
Vol. 33, February, 1932 


Problems of a small town dietitian. 
p. 64. 

How Halstead Hospital teaches patients to prepare 
diets.—p. 70. 

Bulletin makes friends for dietary department.—p. 72. 

Problems of central tray service. J. G. Copeland— 
p. 76. 

A chart for weighed foods.—p. 80. 


Vol. 33, March, 1932 
Opening a new hospital’s kitchen in two days. 
Taylor.—p. 68. 
* Costs of special diets. D. Anderson.—p. 68. 
Why hospital food is only “good enough.” 
Monsul.—p. 70. 


M. Bartlett.— 


G. C. 
c. 3. 


SPEcIAL Diets Cost More, But How Mucu 
More? The cost of additional labor and 
supervision in preparation of special diets 
is a large factor which is almost impossible 
to calculate. The average increase in the 
cost of raw food in sixty accredited hospitals 
varied from four cents to ten cents per 
patient per meal over regular house diets. 
Ketogenic and diabetic diets proved most 
expensive. The least additional expense is 
incurred when the dietitian plans as many 
diets as possible based on a modification of 
the regular menu. Only two hospitals that 
make additional charges to patients for 
special diets were noted. 


Hospital Topics 
Vol. 10, February, 1932 
A. E. Boller.—p. 48. 


Vol. 10, March, 1932 


*Dried fruits and budget reducing. A. E. Boller.— 
p. 50. 


All about cereals. 


Driep Fruits AND BupcetT REDUCING. 
Fruits are usually a big item in a dietary 
budget and it is often necessary to reduce the 
amount of fresh fruits and use a variety of 
dried ones. Dried fruits may be prepared 
in many ways so that everyone may enjoy 
them regardless of the luxuries to which they 
are accustomed. When mixtures are made 


and served as compotes, a great many pleas- 
ing variations are possible, such as prunes, 
raisins and lemons; prunes and figs; apples 
and currants or prunes; and apricots and 
raisins. Similarly, unusual salads can be 
made as well as many desserts. Puréed and 
sieved dried fruits make delicious summer 
drinks. 


Hotel Bulletin 


Vol. 48, January, 1932 
* The dasheen, a new vegetable. J.D. Vehling.—p. 67. 


Futurist cookery.—p. 69. 


Vol. 48, February, 1932 
Seafood necessary to the daily diet.—p. 122. 
* Does the hospital chef give hotel service? 
Shaw.—p. 124. 
The origin of the sandwich.—p. 130. 


W. M. 


Vol. 48, March, 1932 


Utilizing a whole spring lamb. H. Krumenacker.— 
p. 195. 
* American cookery. J. D. Vehling.—p. 200. 


THE DasHEEN. “A Chinese potato with a 
chestnut flavor” is the description given 
of this unusual vegetable. It is a tuber, 
similar in composition to the white potato, 
but with a high percentage of protein and 
starch which accounts for its greater meali- 
ness. Though little known at present in 
America, it was used in Roman times. Some 
years ago it was found in the West Indies 
by horticulturists who transplanted it to 
Florida where it grows well. Because of 
the small amount of waste and the excellent 
keeping qualities, it has promise of high 
economic value. It is prepared in the same 
manner as potatoes. The color is a draw- 
back, varying from grey to purple when 
cooked, but the flavor is delicious. 


Does THE HospitaL CuHer GIVE HOTEL 
SERVICE? The cooking for the general 
hospital should be directed by a well trained 
chef. A knowledge of and experience in 
both American and French cookery will 
help him to satisfy the fastidious appetites 
of the patients as well as the nurses and 
doctors. To gain a good reputation a 
hospital must have good medical and surgi- 
cal treatment and good food service. The 
hospital chef wins the respect and recognition 
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of the public when he has rendered the 
service it expects. 


AMERICAN CooKeRy. A list of American 
dishes offered by the new Waldorf Astoria is 
given. 


Hotel Monthly 


Vol. 40, February, 1932 
* Benefits from remodeling a kitchen.—p. 43. 


Vol. 40, March, 1932 


Revolutions in refrigeration methods.—p. 23. 

Grosvenor House, a luxury hotel.—p. 46. 

* Menus of olden times. A. Shircliffe-—p. 52. 

Herbs and edible tops of vegetables. A. Shircliffe.— 
p. 63. 


BENEFITS FROM REMODELING A KITCHEN. 
Mandel Brothers’ dining room in Chicago 
had such a large business that it was neces- 
sary to increase their seating capacity. Add- 
ing more dining rooms seemed to over tax 
the kitchen service to such an extent that 
the kitchen had to be enlarged to insure 
prompt attention for all patrons. By re- 
arranging the kitchen and enlarging it, the 
service became simpler and quicker than 
before, despite the fact that more people 
were served. The additional cost for the 
improvements were well worthwhile. 


MENUS OF OLDEN Times. All of the menus 
mentioned in this article are of an earlier 
date than 1864. All are mellowed with age 
and are mostly of the Valentine type; that 
is, they either are printed on a sheet of plain 
paper with a lace paper covering, or on a 
plain center with an exquisite lace border. 
This type of menu was used for all important 
gatherings in the fifties and sixties. The 
first American menu in printed form used in 
a hotel appeared around 1830. The earliest 
American menu in the collection was printed 
in 1839, There are, however, many foreign 
menus printed in books which date back 
into the early sixteenth century, as well as 
many details of meals in manuscripts dating 
back to 500 B. C. “Menu” in the early 
times was used to mean details, including 
wines, breads, meats etc., and showing in 
detail the containers, sizes, weights, 
amounts and prices paid. They also carried 


instructions as to how much was allowed 
each person and the number of persons 
allowed to eat at each table. 


Journal American Medical Association 


Vol. 98, February 6, 1932 
* Inulin in the diet of diabetic patients. Editorial.— 
p. 483. 
Vol. 98, February 27, 1932 


Diet and the production of human milk. Editorial.— 
p. 739. 

Exercise and the vitamin B requirement. 
comment.—p. 741. 


Vol. 98, March 5, 1932 


The bacteria of food poisoning. Current comment.— 
p. 820. 


Current 


Vol. 98, March 26, 1932 


* The relative value of inorganic and organic iron in 
hemoglobin formation. C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 
1047. 

The parenteral use of liver extract in pernicious anemia. 
J. E. Connery and L. J. Goldwater.—p. 1060. 

* The value of liver extract and iron in the anemia of 
young infants. S. Maurer, J. Greengard and 
C. Kluver.—p. 1069. 


INULIN IN THE D1ABETIc Dret. To date it 
has not been proved that inulin can be satis- 
factorily utilized by the diabetic patient. 
Inulin is not so widely distributed in plants 
as starch, but it occurs as a reserve carbo- 
hydrate in a few edible species—particularly 
the Jerusalem artichoke. Attempts have 
been made to show that the sugar output is 
not increased when patients are fed this 
plant, but the results are usually overesti- 
mated and are based on expectations rather 
than actual conclusions. When apparent 
beneficial effect was detected from feeding 
artichokes there also occurred a formation of 
large amounts of intestinal gas. Any carbo- 
hydrate that cannot be readily digested 
would fail to be absorbed and consequently 
fail to increase the sugar output. Toomuch 
nutrient value must not be attributed to this 
vegetable, although it does provide an appre- 
ciated variation in the limited diabetic diet. 


THE RELATIVE VALUE OF INORGANIC AND 
OrcGanic IRON IN HEMOGLOBIN FORMATION. 
Inorganic iron accompanied with copper can 
be used as the sole source of iron for the cure 
of nutritional anemia in rats. It was proved 
that iron and copper given in combination to 
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children with nutritional and secondary 
amemia was more effective than iron given 
alone, but rapid recoveries were obtained 
by the addition of copper. Liver and iron 
given together are more effective than when 
given separately. Liver extract was found to 
be inert because it contains little iron, but 
when supplemented with iron the recovery 
was striking. 

Hemoglobin is formed during normal 
metabolism in mammals, from the iron in 
food, and copper is necessary for this syn- 
thetic process. The hemoglobin content of 
the blood of rats which remained at from 
6-7 gm. per hundred c.c. as long as hematin 
and copper was supplied, increased to 10 gm. 
per hundred c.c. in three weeks, when ferric 
chloride was added to the diet. 


THE VALUE OF LIVER EXTRACT AND IRON 
IN THE ANEMIA OF YOUNG INFANTS. The 
effect of iron with traces of copper on one 
group, and liver extract with copper on a 
second group of anemic babies was studied. 
In every case, to get the maximum increase 
in hemoglobin and red cell count with liver 
extract, iron was necessary. Without being 
complemented by the other, neither iron 
nor liver extract has the advantage, just as 
iron requires traces of copper for the best 
blood regeneration in anemia. Those in- 
fants failing to improve on the iron and 
copper mixture, made good gains when liver 
extract was added. 


Journal Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 95, February, 1932 

* The amino acid deficiencies of beef, wheat, corn, oats 
and soy beans for growth in the white rat. H. H. 
Mitchell and D. B. Smuts.—p. 263. 

Concentration of Bi and Bz. P. A. Levene.—p. 317. 

Clinical calorimetry. Nitrogen equilibrium with a 
low protein diet. W. S. McClellan and R. R. 
Hannon.—p. 327. 

Effect of heat at varying concentrations of hydrogen 
ion on vitamin G in protein-free milk. N. 
Halliday.—p. 371. 

Vol. 95, March, 1932 

*Diet and the blood lipids. W. R. Bloor.—p. 633. 

* Irradiated milk: the amount of vitamin D and its 
rate of formation. G. C. Supplee, Z. M. Dorcas 
and H. H. Beck.—p. 687. 


THe Amino Acip DEFICIENCIES OF BEEF, 
Wueat, Corn, Oats, AND Soy BEANS FOR 


GROWTH IN THE WHITE Rat. The proteins 
of lean beef and of soy beans are biologically 
deficient in cystine and the deficiency in each 
case is such that when it is corrected a con- 
siderable improvement in the growth-pro- 
moting value of the proteins results. The 
proteins of wheat are deficient in lysine, and 
again, the correction of this deficiency results 
in a large increase in growth-promoting 
value. The proteins of oats and of corn are 
also deficient in lysine, but in these cases a 
correction of the lysine deficiency results in 
a distinct but inconsiderable increase in 
growth-promoting effect. Apparently in 
these cases a second amino acid deficiency 
develops after the addition of a minimum 
proportion of lysine. In the case of the 
corn proteins, the second amino acid de- 
ficiency relates to tryptophane. This amino 
acid added to a ration containing 8 per cent 
of corn protein exerts no appreciable effect 
on growth-promoting value, but if added to 
such a ration previously supplemented with 
a small amount of lysine, it brings about a 
distinct increase in growth-promoting 
capacity. 


DiET AND THE Btoop Lipips. Definite 
changes in the level of cholesterol and phos- 
pholipid in the blood plasma of dogs and 
rabbits have been produced by continuous 
feeding of diets alternating from high to low 
fat. The levels of these two constituents 
were always higher on the high fat diet than 
on the low fat diet. The difference in level 
was very marked in rabbits but not in dogs, 
especially after several periods of alternate 
high and low fat diets. The significance of 
these changes and of the species difference 
was discussed and a possible difference in the 
way the two animals made use of carbo- 
hydrate in metabolism was indicated. 


IRRADIATED MLK: THE AMOUNT oF ViTA- 
MIN D AND Its RaTE oF ForMaTION. Up 
to certain limits the degree of antirachitic 
potency which can be imparted to milk 
bears a direct relationship to the amount of 
energy applied; beyond these limits addi- 
tional energy does not increase the vitamin 
D content proportionately. Experiment 
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shows that the rate of vitamin D formation 
in milk and the quantum efficiency of the 
reaction are greatest during the first seconds 
of exposure. The maximum concentration 
of vitamin D in irradiated milk was found 
after 2,500,000 ergs had been applied, this 
being twelve times that of non-irradiated 
milk. Carbon arcs and quartz mercury 
vapor arcs, each having a different spectral 
energy distribution, are both able to product 
the same vitamin D concentration in milk 
when comparable amounts of energy are 
applied. 


Journal Home Economics 


Vol. 24, March, 1932 


The relation of maturity, size, period in storage and 
variety to the speed and evenness of cooking of 
potatoes. M. C. Lancaster and W. D. Sweetman. 
—p. 262. 


Modern Hospital 
Vol. 38, January, 1932 


* When ten million dollars for food is considered well 
spent. G. M. Bulman.—p. 85. 

Selling diet therapy to out-patients through a special 
clinic. D. S. Waller.—p. 93. 

The “back to normal” trend in hospital feeding. K. 
Daum.—p. 94. 

Planning the menu and preparing and distributing the 
food. K.M. Thoma and H. Smith.—p. 134. 


Vol. 38, February, 1932 


* What is she like, the ideal dietitian? F. B. Floore 
and C. A. Wordell.—p. 63. 

Where is the dietitian’s best field of service. 
Thoma.—p. 88. 

How a Chicago Hospital trains its student dietitians. 
A. E. Boller.—p. 90. 

Why food facilities should be inspected regularly. K. 
M. Thoma and H. Smith.—p. 138. 


Vol. 38, March, 1932 


What an experienced dietitian means to a small 
hospital. M. A. Perry.—p. 99. 

* Catering to the dietary needs of private patients. 
K. M. Thoma and H. Smith.—p. 138. 


K. M. 


WHEN TEN Mitton DOLtars For Foop 
Is CONSIDERED WELL SPENT. In the fifty- 
four Veterans’ Administration Hospitals 
which includes six newly constructed ones, 
11,448,537 rations of food was served to 
patients and personnel during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, at a total cost of 
$10,399,094.99. Of the total, 846,656 were 
therapeutic diets. Diet therapy is a definite 
part of the medical treatment of the disabled 


veterans. With a few exceptions the major 
preparation of food in each hospital is ac- 
complished in one central kitchen from which 
direct service can be made to patients, 
personnel dining rooms and central diet 
kitchens. Factors bearing upon the elimina- 
tion of waste receives constant attention. 
The quantity of food prepared and served is 
estimated closely to eliminate food waste 
and left over food. The degree of satisfac- 
tion in twelve years’ service in the Veterans’ 
Hospital dietetic departments is marked by 
scarcity of food complaints, contentment of 
patients and personnel, maintenance of 
reasonably low food and service costs, the 
efficient execution of special diet prescrip- 
tions, the close codperation between all 
hospital departments and the loyality of the 
dietitians and their personnel. 


Waat Is Soe LikeE—TuE IDEAL DIETITIAN? 
She must satisfy the sick and the well by 
serving food that is nutritious, palatable and 
economical to her patients and personnel. 
She must educate the patients, student 
dietitians, internes, and nurses in diet 
problems. She must inspire confidence in 
her ability, so that the director, the medical 
staff and assistants respect her judgment. 
She should have the background of a liberal 
education, theoretical training and practical 
experience—above all, she must possess ad- 
ministrative ability. The dietitian should 
not carry on her duties only from the angle 
of the kitchen. She should make contacts 
with the doctors and their patients and in- 
struct the latter as to their diet. There 
should be no opportunity for her work to 
become a mere routine. She must have the 
ability to see possibilities and surmount dis- 
couragements. 


CATERING TO THE DIETARY NEEDS OF 
PRIVATE PATIENTS. The type of food service 
on private wards varies with the type of 
hospital, but in all cases rules should be 
flexible and the patients’ tastes should be 
consulted. A menu with a choice of dishes 
is an advantage over the non-selective one, 
and in comparison with the satisfaction it 
gives, it costs very little more. Patients in 
private rooms, paying full maintenance, and 
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wishing dishes not on the menu, should be 
allowed them without extra charge, since 
the patient will benefit thereby and be 
satisfied. The hospital’s greatest asset is a 
satisfied community. 


Practical Home Economics 
Vol. 10, January, 1932 


Food preparation on a commercial basis. 
—p. 10. 

Vitamin D to the fore. 

* Buying the institution’s canned goods. 
—p. 24. 


A. D. Scott. 


M. Henderson.—p. 17. 
L. Hindman. 


Vol. 10, February, 1932 
* Emergency nutrition. H. C. Sherman.—p. 43. 
Modern equipment for a school lunch. W. H. Frick.— 
p. 57. 
Vol. 10, March, 1932 


Planning balanced menus. C. Peters.—p. 96. 


Vol. 10, April, 1932 


Nutrition and its relation to the school program. M. 
A. Westfall and J. Adams.—p. 125. 
Milk enriched with vitamin D. J. A. Tobey.—p. 131. 


BUYING THE INSTITUTION’s CANNED Goons. 
Canned goods mean variety, labor saving, 
reduction in expense and convenience to the 
dietitian. Study must first be made of 
specific requirements of buying, likes and 
dislikes of group to be served, sizes of con- 
venient containers and reliable brands which 
maintain high standards in all grades. 
Canned goods should be observed continually 
throughout use in order to detect any varia- 
tion from standard. A wise buyer divides 


her orders only to a limited degree, thus 
making the order of some value, insuring 
better service and reducing complications in 
tracing bad products. Close contact should 
be maintained with at least one reliable firm. 
Large institutions find it advantageous to 
buy in car lots if storage space is available. 
Future buying insures a well chosen, varied 
stock and also convenience in amounts. 
Over a period of years it may or may not 
prove an economy. Every buyer should 
make a thorough study of the economic 
situation and demand the best service. 


EMERGENCY NutritIon. The guiding prin- 
ciple should be “to provide those nutritional 
essentials of which a shortage tends to per- 
manent injury.’’ Other features desirable 
for a normal diet may be temporarily dis- 
pensed with. Approximate division of the 
food money into fifths according to Miss 
Lucy Gillett’s plan is fairly satisfactory for 
low food expenditures, but not for excessively 
low expenditures. Then, only the three 
most important groups should be considered, 
i.e. milk and its products, bread and fruit or 
vegetables. All these must be procured in 
their cheapest forms. Milk is the most 
essential factor, building the best bone and 
muscle and making a good frame which 
may be filled out when complete nutrition 
becomes possible. Bread is important in 
giving the highest caloric value and the 
greatest feeling of satisfaction for the price. 





NEWS NOTES 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Dietetic Association, will be held at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City, 
November 7 to 10 inclusive, the week pre- 
ceeding the Hotel Show at the Grand Central 
Palace. Members may wish to plan to 
attend both meetings. 

The Pennsylvania Hotel has offered real 
inducements in special service and reasonable 
rates. Single rooms will be $4, double rooms 
with twin beds $6. The meetings will be 
held in a large room adjoining the ballroom 
and the lounge room on the main floor will 
be reserved for luncheons. The exhibits will 


be shown in the ballroom and judging by the 
space already sold, it is hoped to have more 
than the usual number of exhibitors. 

The program will consist of four day time 


meetings and a banquet on Monday night. 
All other evenings during the week will be 
left free for theatre parties and sight-seeing. 
New York City presents many interesting 
opportunities to those members wishing to 
sample the fare of other nationalities. 
Dinner parties will be made up so that 
members may visit a few of many restaurants 
specializing in foreign cooking. 

The program itself will consist of a general 
session on Monday morning, a welcoming 
luncheon, the regular business meeting and 
the annual banquet on Monday evening. 
Tuesday morning the Social Service and 
Education Sections will hold a joint session, 
followed by an exhibitors’ luncheon and a 
general meeting in the afternoon. Wed- 
nesday morning there will be a general 
session, an affiliation luncheon, followed by 
an afternoon joint meeting of the Adminis- 
tration and Diet Therapy Sections. On 
Thursday there will be two general sessions 
and possibly a special luncheon. 

Dr. Henry C. Sherman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Graham Lusk of Cornell Medical 
College, Dr. Mary S. Rose of Teachers 


College and Mrs. Robscheit-Robins of Dr. 
Whipple’s laboratory at Rochester, New 
York, are among the list of notable speakers 
to appear on the program. 

A capable and active local committee are 
planning numerous teas and trips to points 
of interest such as the Medical Center, 
Columbia University, and Pratt Institute, 
and to such famous local sight-seeing places 
as the Empire State building, the Battery 
and Chinatown. Guests will have an op- 
portunity to fly over what is possibly the 
largest city in the world in a Curtiss Wright 
plane. 

The Publicity Committee will be grateful 
for any assistance members may be able to 
offer with regard to placing items of con- 
vention publicity interest in various local 
papers. Mary I. Barber of the Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, is chair- 
man of publicity, and will welcome assistance 
from members and be happy to send informa- 
tion of general publicity interest. The 
following are chairmen of local committees: 
Arrangements, Dorothy DeHart, 2922 Rich- 
mond Terrace, Mariners Harbor, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Exhibits, Alice Whitfield, 
Bank of New York and Trust Company, 48 
Wall St., New York City; Hospitality, Mrs. 
Isadora Anshutz, Bloomingdale Hospital, 
White Plains, N. Y.; Tickets, Harriet M. 
Wells, Lenox Hill Hospital, 112 E. 77th St., 
New York City; and Trips, Mrs. Agnes 
O’Dea, Hotel Empire, New York City. 

The Greater New York Dietetic Associa- 
tion extends to all dietitians and friends a 
cordial invitation to attend the 1932 con- 
vention and join in making it the greatest 
meeting we have ever held. 

Emma L. FEENEY, 
Chairman, Program Com- 
mittee, and President, 
Greater New York 

Dietetic Association. 
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The President of the Association, Dr. 
Martha Koehne, has announced that Major 
A. L. Parsons, director of the dietary depart- 
ment of Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., has consented to serve 
on the Advisory Board of the Association. 
Major Parsons has long been interested 
in the cause of the dietitians now connected 
with the Army and the Association is fortu- 
nate to have this evidence of his continued 
interest. 


Education Section. Mrs. Bryan, chairman 
of the section, states that the following 
listed material is on file with the American 
Dietitic Association library, will be available 
for inspection at the convention, and may be 
borrowed by members for two weeks on 
writing to the Business Office. 

1. Prospectus sent to students from your 
department 
a. Application 
b. Outline of course offered with 
requirements 
. Hospital Ethics Sheet 
. Outlines of topics covered in depart- 
ment seminar work and in all 
lecture courses required 
. The list of references including books, 
magazines and publications of 
commercial concerns used in de- 
partment seminars 
. Manual of hospital diets 
. Sample of case history studies made 
by individual students. A copy of 
the outline upon which students 
make up their case history studies 
. Copies of lectures given to student 
nurses in both cooking and diet 
therapy 
a. Outline of cooking lessons 
b. Outline of diet therapy lessons 
c. Bibliography 
. List of field trips taken by students 
. Copies of outlines of work students 
are given in social service or other 
affiliations where students are not 
directly responsible to you 
10. Complete set of department records 


Social Service Section. Miss Comstock 
has sent in material relative to activities of 


her sub-committee on Child Health as 
follows. In an endeavor to carry out the 
plan of this committee for the coming year 
as outlined in the December Journal, efforts 
have been concentrated on two main ac- 
tivities: 

1, The names of all members of the Asso- 
ciation expressing interest in child 
health have been sent to the White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection so that they may be 
constantly informed of the plans 
of the Conference and may receive 
notice of new publications. 

2. Active codperation has been carried on 
with the National Conference of 
Social Work meeting at Philadel- 
phia in May, 1932, in two ways: 

(a) The following program on Emer- 
gency Nutrition has _ been 
planned with the Division of 
Health: “In a Depression to 
What Shall We Hold Fast in 
Nutrition,” Dr. Lydia Rob- 
erts; and five minute reports 
will be made by nutritionists 
on programs alleviating the 
bad effect of unemployment 
upon children from Chicago, 
Denver, New Haven, Cin- 
cinnati and the A. I. C. P. in 
New York. 

(b) The Child Health Committee 
serving as local representative 
for the Social Service Section 
of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association with their 
members is planning a care- 
fully worked out exhibit on 
the following topics: General 
budget allowances and stand- 
ards including food orders, 
menus and recipes that are 
adequate for good nutrition 
over periods of time and 
adapted for regular use by 
families; emergency nutrition 
and food information, includ- 
ing market orders, menus and 
recipes specially worked out to 
meet existing needs during the 
past two years; and general 
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A Unique Book—Just Published 


FOODS 


IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 


by 
LULU G. GRAVES 


Consultant in Nutrition and Diet Therapy 


The value of this book lies not only in its original approach but in the 
fact that it contains such useful information which could be secured 
only by diligent “‘search and research.”’ 

If you have ever spent a discouraging afternoon in the library looking 
for some special data on foods, you will realize when you see this new book 
what a time-saver it is because of the veritable mine of information it 
contains. ' 

You will find it covers the practical points regarding food materials; 
food production and transportation; care in the home and in the market; 
the dietetic value of the well-known foods and others which merit a 
closer acquaintanceship. 

The chapters on food preservation and food infections are outstanding 
features and the illustrations are not only attractive but highly inform- 
ative. 


A Few comments: 


“The author deserves the thanks of all home economics teachers, for she 
has collected and put into compact form what it would be impossible for 
us to find without years of research.”’ 


o €&. 6 -@ 


“As I look through the book it seems filled from cover to cover with the 
most practical information possible, and I realize the time and thought the 
author must have given to each subject.”’ 


This book ts priced at $3.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 
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and special dietary informa- 
tion for the following groups: 
expectant and nursing 
mothers, infants, preschool and 
school age children, general 
good suggestions not included 
in II, special diets, special 
racial dietaries and any other 
food or diet suggestions. 

This exhibit will be brought up-to-date and 
be available to members of the American 
Dietetic Association in New York, November 
7 to 10. 

ANNA DEPLANTER BOWES, 
Philadelphia Child Health Society. 


The Business Office of the Association will 
be grateful if members are able to supply 
copies of the following numbers of the 
JourNaL: June, 1930, September, 1930, 
March, 1931 and December 1928. The 
office would also like to have addresses of the 
following members: 


Gertrude Bedford 
Edna Bell 

Louise Marty Boise 
Caroline Bovey 
Betty Chapple 
Clara Childress 
Fern Clark 
Elizabeth G. Clarke 
Margaret E. Craig 
Helen Dunham 
Mable Fleak 

Helen D. Fulton 
Rae Snow Gilmour 
Julia Grubb 

Mary Henry 

Laura P. Hewitt 
Julia R. Hintzman 


Helen Hitchins 

Alfreda Honeywell 

Flossie Jordan 

Ida J. Kain 

Edith McBride 

Ursula Murphy 

Genevieve C. Mur- 
ray 

Edith Nichol 

Cecelia Quirk 

Helen H. Siddle 

Malla P. Tabb 

A. Janette Thomas 

Zoe A. Vaughn 

Mary B. Verkuyl 

Ruth Voss 

Betty Washburn 


The American Child Health Association, 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, has 
recently compiled a list of posters on child 


health; single copies are free. 


If desired in 


quantity, they are two cents each. 


The American National Red Cross reports 
that in the interests of economy it is neces- 
sary to discontinue its Nutrition Service as 
of June 30, 1932. Many expressions of re- 
gret have been made regarding the necessity 


of this action, and members of the American 
Dietetic Association have been whole- 
heartedly in agreement regarding the ex- 
cellent work done by the Nutrition Service 
under the direction of Clyde B. Schuman. 


Alabama Dietetic Association. A group of 
members of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion and persons eligible for such membership 
met in Birmingham, Alabama in January, 
in response to an invitation issued by Juliette 
Hamilton, dietitian of Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company Hospital, Fairfield, Alabama. 
The group voted to organize a state Associa- 
tion which would be affiliated with the 
Tri-State Dietetic Association and _ the 
American Dietetic Association. The follow- 
ing officers were elected at the February 
meeting of the organization: Juliette Sykes 
Hamilton, President; Agnes Ellen Harris, 
President-elect; Earline Hutcheson, First 
Vice-President; Blanche Lenning, Second 
Vice-President; Dorothy Sander, Treasurer; 
and Garnet Searle, Secretary. 

The Association plans to hold five general 
meetings next year—two at Birmingham, 
and one each at the University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa; Alabama College, Montevallo, 
and Montgomery. The meetings held this 
year have been well attended and the in- 
terest and enthusiasm has been good. The 
organization began with a charter member- 
ship of thirteen but hopes to double this in a 
year’s time. 

Five members of the Association attended 
the meeting of the Tri-State Association 
held in Chattanooga February 13. Three 
of the members were given offices in the 
Tri-State organization. Margaret Edwards 
was made President elect, Blanche Tansil, 
Treasurer, and Ina Bardee, Secretary. 


The Ann Arbor Dietetic Association was 
organized by S. Margaret Gillam in June, 
1931. The group is particularly fortunate 
in having an ex-president of the American 
Dietetic Association, the present president, 
Dr. Koehne, and the state president, Mrs. 
Dorothy S. Waller among its members. 
Thirty-three members comprise the group 
and the following fields are represented: 
food demonstrators; hospital dietitians; 
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We invite you to tune in on 


“Adventures in Health” | 


featuring 


Dr. HERMAN N. BUNDESEN 
President of the-Chicago Board of Health 


Wednesdays and Fridays 
Columbia Network 


10:15 P.M. Eastern Daylight Time | 
9:15 P.M. Central Daylight Time | 


The Most Unusual Feature on the Air | 


in Health Education 


WABC—New York KMOX—St. Louis 

| WADC—Akron WAAB—Boston 
WKRC—Cincinnati WCAO—Baltimore 

| WJAS—Pittsburgh WXYZ—Detroit 
WBBM—Chicago WFBL—Syracuse 
WCCO—Minneapolis KMBC—Kansas City 
WCAU—Phila. WMAL—Wash., D. C. 
WOKO—Albany WKBW—Buffalo 
WHK—Cleveland WDRC—Hartford 


WEAN—Providence WSPD—Toledo 
| WOWO—Ft. Wayne KLZ—Denver 
and other stations 


HORLICK’S : : RACINE, WIS. 





Two Important Books for 
Every School Library 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


New and revised edition. Covers floor plans, 
equipment, detail drawings of counters, station- 


| ary tables and swinging stools, and a modern | 
bookkeeping plan for a large school lunch sys- | 


tem. One chapter devoted to operation and 
| accounting in a single school cafeteria, together 
| with floor plans, etc. $4.00 postpaid. 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized in large quantities for use in 
schools, colleges, cafeterias and hospitals. Gives 
the daily menu for a period of ten days, thus 
preventing unpleasant repetition. $3.00 post- 
paid. Liberal discount in quantities. 
Both books by Emma Smedley, Director of Public 
School Lunches, Philadelphia, Pa., formerly instruc- 


tor in Domestic Science, Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 


oe 38USE THIS COUPON oe 


EMMA SMEDLEY, 6 East Front St. 
Media, Penn. 


Send me a copy of your FREE BULLETIN describing | 


your two books. 














DIABETES 


The thoroughness with which The 
Trained Nurse and Hospital Review 
handles nutrition problems in its Nutri- 
tion Forum, which is under the super- 
vision of Amalia Lautz, B.S., Ed.M., 
is well illustrated by its discussion of 
diabetes. 


In the February issue— 


“TREATMENT OF DIABETES BY THE 
WANDERING NuRSE’’* 

“THE DIETITIAN IN DIABETES” 
Byron D. Bowen, M.D., Buffalo 
General Hospital 


In the April issue— 


“DraBeTIC NURSING AT THE NEW 
ENGLAND DEACONESS HOSPITAL” 
Phyllis Somerville, R.N., with an 
introduction by Elliott P. Joslin, 
M.D. 


Coming in May— 
“Wuy THE LABORATORY?” 


Hazel M. Hunt, A.B., Director of 
Chemical Laboratory, New England 
Deaconess Hospital, Boston 


Relation of the laboratory findings 
in diabetes to diet and insulin 
dosage. 


To any hospital dietitian we will send 
these three issues free in order that she 
may see how valuable this magazine is 
in her work, 


* This article preceded the Nutrition 
Forum. 


THE TRAINED NURSE 
AND HOSPITAL REVIEW 


468 Fourth Ave. New York City 


(In writing advertisers, please mention the journal.) 





managérs of university dormitories, tea 
rooms, country clubs, Y. W. C. A.; and 
public school and college instructors in 
nutrition and allied subjects. The dietitian 
internes of the University Hospital are guests 
at all meetings. The officers are: President, 
Alta Atkinson, Martha Cook, Dormitory, 
University of Michigan; Vice President, 
Clara E. Youngs, Home Economics Director, 
Ann Arbor Public Schools; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ruth E. Butler, University 
Hospital. 

Monthly meetings are held on the first 
Monday of each month in the Michigan 
League Building, the woman’s building of 
the University of Michigan. The programs 
are planned to be of interest to the diversified 
membership. At the January meeting, Dr. 
Willard C. Olson, Director of Research in 
Child Development at the University of 
Michigan, spoke on ‘‘Child Behavior Prob- 
lems,”’ and Dr. Marguerite Wilker, Director 
of the University Nursery School, spoke on 
“Feeding Problems of Young Children.” 
A dinner meeting was held in February with 
an address by Dr. T. Luther Purdom, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Occupations and Ap- 
pointments of the University of Michigan. 
Professor L. L. Laing of the Economics De- 
partment of the University of Michigan 
spoke on ‘‘Accounting” and Mary E. Rock- 
wood, Assistant Director of the Department 
of Housekeeping of the University Hospital 
discussed ‘“‘Administrative Problems” at the 
March meeting 

A party was given on March 29 in honor 
of S. Margaret Gillam, Director of Dietetics 
and Housekeeping at the University Hos 
pital who left April 1 to assume her new 
duties as Director of Dietetics in the New 
York Hospital Cornell Medical College Asso 
clation 

Other affairs have included a dinner and 
theater party given in Detroit by members 
of the staff of Miss Gillam’s department: the 
Martha Koehne of the 


dental] college gave at her home; 


dinner which Dr 
the dinner 
bridge given by Alta B. Atkinson, director of 
Martha Cook dormitory; the dinner at the 


Lantern 


shop given by the dietitian in 


ternes; the tea which Mary Harrington, 


member of the staff at Harper hospital in 


. 
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Detroit and a former member of the staff 
here, gave at the College club in Detroit, 
and the dinner which Martha Gillies gave at 
Dearborn Inn; the Easter bridge party given 
by Edith Bader at her home; the evening 
party given by Mrs. Ralph Wagner and 
Mrs. Maude Dunnegan at the latter’s home 
on Jackson road; the luncheon given at the 
hospital by the administrative staff; the 
dinner given by Lula V. Thorpe at the 
Michigan League building and the buffet 
supper and bridge given by Mrs. Maurice 
M. McGarvey and Mrs. Reed Nesbitt at 
the latter’s home. 

Isola Denman of the University Hospital 
staff will take Miss Gillam’s place as acting 
director until July 1, when Mrs. Dorothy 
S. Waller will become acting director of the 
Department of Dietetics and Housekeeping. 
Other changes of personnel at the University 
Hospital have been: Genevieve Cartmill, 
transferred from instructor in dietetics, to 
metabolism and research work to fill the 
vacancy caused by the marriage of Alice L. 
Propst to Earl Hoover of Columbus, Ohio, 
on December 18, 1931. Chloe Robinson, 
formerly of St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, 
became instructor of dietetics. 

The Association, with Miss Frances 
MacKinnon, Diet Therapy Clinic, University 
Hospital, as chairman of its committee, has 
assisted the local community relief com- 
mittee by preparing budgets with adequate 
menus for people on limited incomes. Food 
articles available in the community store, 
which are sold to the unemployed by presen- 
tation of script money given in exchange for 
city work, were used in the meal planning. 


The Baltimore Dietetic Association held its 
January meeting at the State Normal 
School at Maryland. Mrs. 
Gorsuch of Quinby Inn gave an interesting 
talk on Miss 
Bering of Sheppard Pratt Hospital and Miss 
State Normal 


“Socialization through Food.” 


‘Towson, 


“Problems in Personnel.” 


Diefenderter of discussed 
On February 3 the annual benefit card 
Socially 
and financially, it was the most successful 


party was held at the Pythian Hall. 


affair in the history of the Association, over 


100 tables being sold. This was a unique 
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Economical Dish Washing 


Economical dish washing means securing clean, sanitary 
dishes at the lowest possible cost per thousand. This is un- 
conditionally guaranteed to the user of Wyandotte Cherokee 
Cleaner. 


Wyandotte washes glasses sparklingly clean, keeps dishe 
free from stains, washes aluminum without discoloring, 
removes tarnish from silverware, and effectively cleans all 
kitchen equipment,—at lower costs than have ever before 
been possible. 


May we have your permission to demonstrate the un- 
usual economy of Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner? 


‘ 


Order from your Supply Man or write for detailed information. 


Wrandolle 


The J. B. Ford Co. Cherokee Cleaner Wyandotte, Michigan 
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| NUTRIVOID 


Pelouze New Dietetic Scale | | 


The new ‘‘Pelouze” Die. | 
tetic Scale has two out- | 
standing advantages. 

First: Itis a annie 
dial type. The outside circle | 


of figures gives the weight | 


of each portion. The inner 


circle of figures gives the | 


total weight of the prescrip- 
tion when the last portion 


is weighed; thus assuring | 


the operator that no mis 
take has been made and 


Finished in white enamel the total is correct. 


Second: It expedites the 
weighing of food. The scale includes a porcelain en- 
ameled plate, sufficiently large for all purposes. This 
plate is much lighter in weight than an ordinary china 
plate. In using different china plates you are required 
each time to adjust the scale at zero, which causes un 
necessary delay. The plate provided is a part of the 


scale and the index hand remains at zero with the plate | 


on the scale, thus much time and labor are saved in 


the operation of weighing. Capacity 500 grams by 
2 grams, 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
232-242 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 


Order from your regular supply house 


A pure white vegetable product of practically 
No Caloric Value 


Useful in diets for 
DIABETES, Constipation and OBESITY 
WINNERS OF OUR CONTEST 
W. A. BROcKOVEN, Sr. 

M. H. Doyte 
G, E. CorNrortu 
J. E. McMAnHon 
D. STERN Brooklyn, N. Y. 
E. M. Spicer Waukesha, Wis. 
M. WHite Long Island, N. Y. 


Accepted by the Council of Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the A. M. A. 


Cresco, Towa 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Melrose, Mass. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


re 


Analysis, Samples and Literature on request 


NUTRIVOID PRODUCTS SALES CO, 
Diabetic Foods and Supplies 
76 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, New Jersey 


ee 
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party in that the tallies and score-pads were 
made from fruit and vegetable cut-outs from 
number 10 cans. 

The Association met at the College Club 
for their regular February’ meeting. 
Ernestine Becker, coworker with Dr. 
McCollum, spoke on ‘What’s New in 
Nutrition.” 

On March 10 the Tri-City meeting (Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and Baltimore) was 
held. In the afternoon, local trips were 
scheduled, after which tea was served at the 
Southern Hotel. Mary I. Barber of the 
Kellogg Company was the speaker. In the 
evening, the annual formal banquet was 
held at the same hotel. Adeline Wood of 
Sinai Hospital, New York City, and Dr. 
Winford Smith of Johns Hopkins Hospital 
were the speakers. 

The British Columbia Dietetic Association. 
This year has been a very successful one, 
the first meeting consisted of business and a 
sritish Columbia Hospital 
Association convention by the delegate, 
Ethel C In October, Dr. Amyot, 
Medical Health Officer of North Vanceuver, 
spoke on his work in Northern Saskatchewan 
at one of the most modern hospital in 
North America and the work of the medical 
health city. Miss 
Martin, who recently returned from Aus- 
tralia, spoke at the November meeting on 
“Establishing the Dietary Department at 
the Alfred Australia” (Mel 
in which she herself took 


report from the 


Pipes. 


officer in a modern 


Hospital in 
bourne), a work 
part. The 


Association enjoyed a round 


table discussion at the January meeting 
when Miss Allen described the teaching of 
Home Economics in British Columbia. Dr 
Hatfield spoke on “Gastric Ulcers and New 
Methods of 


meeting 


Treatment” at the February 
Dr. Prowd was the March speaker, 
‘Radium treatment of 
In April Mr. Wilder of the 


ial Biscuit spoke on the 


choosing as his top 


Company 
ction of Biscuits high in Vitamins.” 
May meeting will probably be at the 
Sanitorium with one 


Lssondale 


of the psy 
chiatnsts from the institution as a speake! 


Ir February notice was received of the 


wedding of Dorothy S. Young, past president 
of the association, to Dr. C. D. Moffatt of 
Vancouver. Dr. and Mrs. Moffatt are 
spending a year in New Orleans. 


Chicago Dietetic Association. At the Feb- 
ruary meeting, Jeanette Klang, lecturer, 
gave an interesting talk on ‘‘Personality.” 
In March, Mrs. Louise Gilbert read an 
article on the “Early History of the Chicago 
Dietetic Association.” This local group 
may slightly antidate the national Associa- 
tion, having been organized in the winter of 
1916 and 1917. Dr. Leo Markin of the 
staff of Michael Reese and the Illinois 
Research Hospital spoke on ‘‘The Modern 
Conception of Allergy.” 


Cincinnati Dietetic Association. In Jan- 
uary, the members attended a lecture by 
Dr. Joslin of Harvard University, who spoke 
at the regular meeting of the Academy of 
Medicine and the Medical School, University 
of Cincinnati, on the subject of ‘“Hypo- 
glycemia and Insulin Reaction in Diabetes 
Mellitus.” 

The February meeting was held in the 
drawing room of the new nurses’ home of the 
Jewish Hospital. Dr. Cecil Striker of the 
Jewish Hospital staff, spoke on “The His- 
torical Development of Diet.” After the 
program, Marion Peterson, hostess of the 
evening, served an attractive lunch with 
valentine favors. 

In March, the members of the Association 
were invited to meet in the auditorium of the 
New Clinic and Research Building of the 
Children’s Hospital. Dr. Stitt of the Chil- 
dren’s presented an_ illustrated 
’ The med- 
ical aspects were discussed by Dr. C. E. 
Wooding 


Hospital 
lecture on “Bronchial Lavage.’ 


Some very interesting observa- 
tions on the part that diet plays in upper 
respiratory infections were disclosed. 

April brought another famous doctor to the 
City under the auspices of the Academy of 
Medicine. Dr. Alfred Hess of New York 
presented a paper on the most recent vita 
min A findings. Again the Association 
availed themselves of the opportunity and 


attended the meeting 
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FRUITS ||| PHELPS, KRAG 


VEGETABLES 


POULTRY & CO.’S 


From COHEN & CO. | 

are well and favorably known to the | ! NEW ! 
finest hotels, clubs and restaurants 
all over the United States because | Institution Blend 
of our uniformly fine quality .... 
a test of our merchandise in the diet 
kitchen will show the true economy | | is wm tek and fell bodied Cole 
of using the best because shrinkage ' 
will be less . . . and then there is || | || whose flavor especially adapts it 
the satisfaction of using the finest | 
merchandise obtainable. 





| for the use of hospitals and simi- 
lar institutions. 


COHEN & COMPANY 
Exclusive distributors 
Consort and Victor Poultry | | 442 WEST JEFFERSON AVE. 


209 S h W Mark . 
CHICAGO, ILL. | DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write for trial order 














Mellin’s Food 


Information ie me 
" Fre Mellin’s Food 


Made from wheat flour, wheat bran, 
for apse malted barley and bicarbonate of 
et te ope ne esse’ ey 
sae f maltose, dextrins, proteins an 
Physicians CEE/ mineral saits. . 
Milk Modifi 


Approximate Values 
1 Level Tablespoonful ° ° 7 ; 25 Calories 
1 Ounce (by measure) . e . ° 48 Calories 
1 Ounce (by weight) ° ° ° . ; 105 Calories 


5 Level Tablespoonfuls of Mellin’s Food 
added to any dilution of milk that in the physician’s judgment is suitable to the weight 
and age of the individual baby furnishes 125 calories, which is equivalent to the addition 
of 1 ounce (by weight) of carbohydrates—the minimum amount of “sugar” usually 
employed by physicians in preparing an infant’s diet for the twenty-four hour period. 





10 Level Tablespoonfuls of Mellin’s Food 


added to any dilution of milk that in the physician’s judgment is suitable to the weight 
and age of the individual baby furnishes 250 calories, which is equivalent to the addition 
of 2 ounces (by weight) of carbohydrates—the maximum amount of “sugar” usually 
employed by physicians in preparing an infant’s diet for the twenty-four hour period. 


The Carbohydrates in Mellin’s Food are 
Maltose and Dextrins 


Mellin’s Food Company - - Boston, Mass. 
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The Colorado Dietetic Association met in 
April. The 
charge of Anna Williams, head of the Home 
Economic Department of the University of 
Colorado and Miriam Westcott, dietitian at 
the Boulder Sanitarium. The Association 
members were guests of the Sanitarium for 
luncheon and a trip through the institution. 
Dr. Wakwham of the University of Colorado 
Biochemistry Department gave an interest- 
“Food and Food Poisonings.” 
Dr. Poe, the state food chemist, talked on 
Our Food Supply.” 
hibits of research work being done at the 
University were presented. 


Boulder in program was in 


ing talk on 


“Safeguarding Ex- 
The program 
was followed by tea and a business meeting 
at the University. 

Helen Bowen, the president, resigned from 
office at the January meeting held in Denver. 
She announced her engagement to Mr. 
George Spaulding of Cincinnati, Ohio. Their 
marriage will] take place this spring and they 

their home in Cincinnati. 


Kathleen Biegler 
dietitian, taking Miss Odle’s 


made by Helen Bowen. 
a> assistant 


place 


The District of Columbia Dietetic Associa 
fion held its annual banquet in February at 
the Willard Hotel 
and Mrs 


guest speakers 


Dr. Henry C. Sherman 
Mary de Garmo Bryan were the 

Ninety reservations were 
included twelve members of 

Dietetic Association, the 
4 the Philadelphia Dietetic Asso 
doctors from the District. 


In February the 


made Guests 
the Baltimor 
president 
ciation, and nin 
executive committee of 
the Association 
Pe rrine 


field Memorial Hospital 


was entertained by Lurena 
the president, at a dinner at Gar 
A business meet 
ing followed 

Eleven members attended the Tri-City 


(Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington) 


meeting in Baltimore 


in March where they 


were entertained with educational trips 


The banquet 
Hotel and the 


rict Association members were presented 


ity and a tea 
at the Southern 
as a reminder of the 


Cake 


sary ol their association 


Indiana Dietetic Association. At the 
annual business meeting the following officers 
were elected for 1932-33: President, Mar- 
garet D. 
Hospital, Indianapolis; Vice-president, Zelia 
L. Kester, City Hospital; 
Secretary, Verna Ansorge, Methodist Epis- 
copal Hospital, Indianapolis; Treasurer, 
Jeanette Crooks, Indiana University Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis. At the March meet- 
ing Margaret D. Marlowe discussed the 
“Professional Training of Dietitians;” Ida 
B. White, ‘“‘The Cultural Education of 
Student Dietitians;” and Zelia L. Kester, 
“Teaching Hospital Patients.”’ At the 
annual meeting in April, papers were pre- 
sented by the following: Dr. John H. War- 
vel, ‘Diet in Relation to Epilepsy, Gastro- 
intestinal Diseases and Allergy;’’ Dr. Louis 
H. Segar, ‘“‘Infant Feeding;” and Mrs. Ruth 
Cooley Baumhoff,’”’ Academic Training for 
Student Dietitians.” The papers were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Marguerite G. Mallon, Mary 
L. Beeman and Mabel T. Wellman. Follow- 
ing the meeting a tea was given at the City 
Hospital with a dinner later at the Riley 
Hospital when Mary L. Beeman spoke on 


Marlowe, Methodist Episcopal 


Indianapolis 


‘*The Changing Emphasis in Teaching Foods 
to College Students.” 

The Iowa State Dietetic Association held 
its semi-annual meeting with the Iowa Hos- 
pital Association in Sioux City, March 9th 
and 10th. At the joint meeting Dr. Kate 
Daum talked on ‘“‘Food Costs and the Present 
Economic Conditions.” Rev. C. W. Smith, 
Superintendent of Allen Memorial Hospital, 
Waterloo, presented a paper on “The Re- 
sponsibilities and Duties of the Dietitian in 
the Smal! Hospital.” 
of the School of Nursing, University of 


Miss Lois B. Corder 


lowa, was present at the round-table to 
discuss “Newer Aspects of Nursing Edu- 
cation” and “Methods of Interesting the 
Student Dietetics.” 


for the student dietitian were also discussed. 


Nurses in Standards 
On Thursday morning, Dr. F. H. McBride 
of Sioux City talked on the “Pediatrician in 
Dr. W. D. Paul of the Univer- 
sity of lowa Medical School reported on 


Practice.” 


“Experiments in the Treatment of Peptic 
Ulcer.” 
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Make the restricted 
Diet 


INVITING 


to the 


PATIENT 


HE monotony of the soft and liquid 

diet can readily be overcome with- 
out departing from its rigidity. Used as a 
carrier for nourishing prescribed foods, 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine improves their 
eye-appeal without impairing their value 
or defeating their function. Authoritative 
tests have shown that Knox Gelatine 
does not burden the stomach and is easily 
digestible. 
It is important, of course, to point out a 
distinction between Knox Gelatine and 
ready-flavored jelly powders. Knox is 
simply pure, granulated gelatine — 85- 


86% protein—free from sugar, free 


KA OX ts the 


veal 


SPANISH CREAM 


(6 Servings) 


Grams Pro. Fat CHO Cal. 
1 tablespoonful Knox 


Sparkling Gelatine ; 7 6 
Y{ cup cold water 
1 cup milk i. ae 2.3 
% cup water. . nares ‘ 
| | ee ‘i . 100. 13 
1% teaspoonfuls vanilla. 
1 tablespoonful sugar. . . 8 


26.5 20.5 20 370.5 


Soak gelatine in cold water. Heat 34 cup water and milk— 
add gelatine and stir until dissolved. Separate eggs and beat 
yolks to lemon color. Pour hot gelatine mixture slowly into 
egg yolks, cook over hot water until mixture begins to 
thicken, stirring constantly. Remove from stove, add salt, and 
flavoring. Cool. When nearly set fold in whites of eggs which 
have been beaten stiff. Mold and chill. 


LEMON DESSERT 
(6 Servings) 


Grams Pro. Fat CHO Cal. 
1% tablespoonfuls Knox 


Sparkling Gelatine.... 10. 9. 
\{ cup cold water. . 
2% cups hot water...... 
Grated rind 1 lemon... .. 
4 tablespoonfuls lemon 
juice.... oa 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar. . . 


Soak gelatine in cold water. Add lemon rind to water while 
heating to boil. Pour over the soaked gelatine to dissolve it. 
Add lemon juice and sugar; stir until sugar is dissolved. 
Strain into molds and chill. 


from flavoring, free from coloring matter 
—free from anything that might conflict 
with other foods. 
Thus Knox can safely be combined with 
eggs, milk, fruit juices, ete. There are 
dozens of ways of preparing dishes with 
Knox which will win and improve the 
appetites of convalescents, invalids, 
diabetics and others. Many physicians 
find our Recipe Books 

- = ‘ 
eT 

AMERICAN 


these will be sent to ‘Wa ee 
none 


for the foregoing of 


real value. Copies of 


any physician upon 
request, 


GELATINE 


@ you agree that recipes like the ones on this page will be helpful in your liquid and soft diet, write 
for our complete Recipe Book “Varying the Monotony of Liquid and Soft Diets’—it contains 
dozens of valuable recommendations, We shall be glad to mail you as many copies as you desire. 
Knox Gelatine Laboratories, 117 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Name 
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Kansas City Dietetic Association. The 
first meeting of the year was a dinner at the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
after which those present attended a meeting 
of the Southwest Medical Convention. In 
January Dr. Logan Clendenning spoke at the 
Federal Reserve Bank Building where mem- 
bers were the guests of Mabel Beeler. In 
February Dr. Denny spoke on “Food 
Allergies” at the Mercy Hospital. 

With a membership of forty, the following 
officers were elected for 1932: President, 
Joe Buckles, Research Hospital; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Catherine Roberts; Treasurer, 
Katherine Moris, St. Luke’s Hospital; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Helen Luck, Milk Producer’s 
Association; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Mildred Bowersock, The H. D. Lee Mer- 
cantile Co. 


The Michigan State Dietetic Association 
held a joint meeting with the Michigan 
Hospital Association on April 26. Among 
the speakers and their subjects were: Mr. 
Harvey Whitney, ‘‘Economy in the Hospital 
Field;” Frances Sanderson, ‘Economical 
Marketing;” Gertrude Skelton, ‘‘Cafeteria 
Management;” Lucile Streeter, ““The Child 
as a Hospital Problem;” Marcia Ward, 
“Adequate Diets and the Relief Budget;” 
Pau] Fessler, ‘What the American Hospital 
Association does for You;” Dr. Cyrus C. 
Sturgis, “‘Significance of our Present Treat- 
ment of Anemia;” and Dr. Edgar Mayer, 
“Diet in Tuberculosis.” Mrs. Dorothy 
Stewart Waller, chairman of the Diet 
Therapy Section of the national Association 


is president of this state association. 


The Minnesota Dietetic Association held 
the February meeting on the University of 
Minnesota campus. Dr. W. A. O’Brien, 
Professor of Pathology at the University, 
spoke on “Newer Aspects of Diet Therapy.” 
The Educational Committee gave several 
reviews of current books and protessional 
journals 

The March meeting was also held on the 
Mr. H. A. Wittaker, 
Director of the Division of Sanitation, 
Minnesota Board of Health, spoke on “‘The 


Public Health Aspe ts ol Milk.” His 


University campus 
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subject included largely a discussion of the 
pasteurization of milk. Dr. O. McDaniel, 
Director of the Division of Preventable 
Diseases, Minnesota Board of Health, dis- 
cussed “Typhoid Carriers in Relation to 
Food Handling.” 

The third annual dinner meeting of the 
Association was held on April 11, at the 
University Club of St. Paul. Dr. W. A. 
O’Brien, Professor of Pathology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was toastmaster. 
James C. Lawrence, Dean of the University 
of Minnesota, was the guest speaker. He 
discussed his interpretations of food adver- 
tisements. Eleanor Saltwick of University 
Hospital gave several vocal selections. 

Winifred Douglas Briggs, volunteer con- 
sulting dietitian for the Wilder Dispensary 
of St. Paul is a new associate member. New 
active members include: Chrissa E. Wendt, 
Immanuel Hospital, Mankato: Rose L. 
Stone, Minnesota State Sanatorium, Ah- 
Gwah-Ching: and Helen Mary Aspden, 
Glen Lake Sanatorium, Oak Terrace. 

Ethel Swanson is on leave of absence from 
Mounds Park Sanitarium, St. Paul, and is 
taking a trip abroad. 


New Jersey State Organization. An in- 
teresting letter has been received from 
Winifred Cushing of the Paterson General 
Hospital, Paterson, New Jersey, regarding 
efforts being made to form a state association 
affiliated with the national. All dietitians 
in the state are urged to become members 
of the national Association as a step toward 
state organization. Miss Cushing is anxious 
that all interested dietitians communicate 
with her. A local association is forming in 
Newark, taking in surrounding towns, with 
Sarah Benedict as their leader; they have 
had two meetings. 


The Greater New York Dietetic Association. 
At the April meeting held at the Russell Sage 
Foundation Mr. B. F. McCarthy of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
spoke on “The Buying of Meat” and Mrs. 
Luis Addis of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society discussed “How Families 
are Adjusting Themselves to Small Incomes 
this Winter.” Mrs. Addis is a well known 
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OR THE 
PROTECTION 
OF 
CHILDREN 


ae) 


POOR HEALTH 


Bn these trying days when proper and sufficient 


nutrition is a tragic problem to so many people 
Evaporated Milk for children is receiving more 
consideration than ever before. 


The advantages of it are as plain as they are striking. 


1 Evaporated Milk (a tall can) costs less generally than 
a quart of ordinary milk—in many cases no more than 
half as much. 


2 The American Child Health Association in a recent 
bulletin says: 


“A tall can of Evaporated Milk is as good for 
children as one quart of pasteurized whole milk.” 


3 Every drop of Evaporated Milk is uniformly rich in 
all the food substances of whole milk. And Evaporated 
Milk is always free even from the possibility of con- 
taining harmful germs. 

So noted an authority on nutrition as Dr. H.C. 
Sherman of Columbia University says: 


“Milk builds bone and muscle better than any other 
food. And more than this, milk is both the surest 
and cheapest protection from the nutritional defi- 
ciencies which open the way to diseases and life-long 
injuries to health, happiness and working efficiency.” 


Tn such times as the present, milk has become more 
than ever the most important item of all food, and it is 
more than ever important that milk be secured in the 
safest, most soundly economical form. 

The Evaporated Milk Association, a non-commercial 
organization, existing for the purpose of promoting re- 
search and education, has published a number of book- 
lets which are distributed free of charge. Let us send you 
“Eating for Efficiency,” ‘Feeding a Family at Low Cost” 
and ‘More Milk—Smaller Bills,” together with a list of 
other publications which we'll send on request. 


VAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 203 NORTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 


Please send me, free of charge, the publications I have checked: 


“Eating for Efficiency” 


“More Milk—Smaller Bills” 


() “Feeding a Family at Low Cost” List of other free publications 
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social worker with extensive experience. 
On April 20 members visited the Herald 
Tribune Institute. A dinner at the New 
Yorker Hotel was held on the same evening. 

During May the regular business meeting 
will be held, a dinner and a cheese demons- 
tration by Miss Dahnke at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel on May 18, and a picnic at Jones 
Beach during the latter part of the month. 





The Ohio Dietetic Association held its 
eleventh annual convention on April 22 and 
23, at Columbus. An advance notice was 
sent to all members of the state Association 
and members of the national Association re- 
siding in Ohio as well as others interested in 
dietetics, including professors and instructors 
in nutrition and dietetics, and managers of 
tea rooms and cafeterias. Following the 
example of the national Association, the 
state group started sectional projects by 
discussing one topic from three sections: 
namely, Education Section ‘Teaching 
Outlines of Dietetics for Student Nurses;”’ 
Administration Section ‘‘Food Costs;’’ and 
Diet Therapy Section “Standard Food 
Values.” Among the speakers were the 
following: Madaleine Tobias, Dr. Jonothan 
Forman, “Food Allergy;”’ Dr. Charles A. 
Doan, ‘‘Nutritional Balance;” Helen Mal- 
lory “Outlines for Student Nurses;” and 
Dr. Martha Koehne, ‘‘Dental Caries Re- 
search.” Numerous social affairs, including 
a banquet, teas, a luncheon and a breakfast 
entertained the delegates. 


Ontario Dietetic Association. The first 
all day meeting was held April 8th. During 
the morning session in the Department of 
Household Science, University of Toronto, 
papers were read by Dr. J. A. Gilchrist, 
“Some Phases of the Clinical Treatment of 
Diabetics,” and by Dr. Alice Willard, “Some 
Recent Advances in Nutrition.” During 
the luncheon at the Round Room, T. Eaton 
Company, Kathleen Burns spoke on ‘“‘Courses 
for Student Nurses.” 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
tour of the Dietary Department of the 
Toronto General Hospital, with addresses 
by Mr. C. J. Decker, Dr. T. G. H. Drake 
and Mame T. Porter. At the banquet in 





the Arcadian Court, Robert Simpson Com- 
pany, A. L. Laird, V. M. Ryley, O. Cruik- 
shank and Margaret McCready were the 
speakers. 

Muriel Redmont, former assistant die- 
titian at the Robert B. Brigham Hospital, 
Boston, has been appo‘nted nutrition worker 
on the staff of the Visiting Housekeepers’ 
Association, Toronto. 


Oregon State Dietetics Association. The 
regular meeting was held March 9, in the 
Rose Room of the Benson Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. Dr. C. U. Moore, pediatritian, was 
the guest speaker at the dinner. He dis- 
cussed “Food Allergy” and illustrated the 
reactions of tests on a sixteen year old 
patient. 


The Rochester Dietetic Association is a 
wide-awake organization with fifty active 
members. Meetings are held regularly 
once a month. Each program includes a 
progressive guest speaker who brings help- 
ful information to the members. A social 
hour follows, with some member of the 
organization acting as hostess. The officers 
for the year are: President, Ellen Guernsey, 
Strong Memorial Hospital; Vice-president, 
Dorothy Roberts, Mechanics Institute; 
Treasurer, Effie Winger, Rochester General 
Hospital; Secretary, Hazel Burkey, Me- 
chanics Institute. 


Saint Louis Dietetic Association. Florence 
Levy of Mt. Sinai Hospital in Cleveland 
has taken over the dietary department at 
the City Hospital. Mary Barnes, formerly 
of the Barnes Hospital staff is her assistant. 

Irma Hunt has left Barnes Hospital to 
become manager of the new Clayton High 
School cafeteria. 

Catherine Fait and Frances Ware have 
recently joined the dietary staff at Barnes 
Hospital. 

Katherine Flagg, formerly of the Jewish 
Hospital, was married to Mr. Louis Conrady 
at Phoenix, Arizona, February 28, They 
will make their home at Huntington Beach, 
California, 

Mrs. Louis Albrecht of Worden, Illinois, 
formerly in charge of the University City 


In 
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Important News Regarding 


BEMAX 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 
ENTIRE CEREAL EMBRYO 


1. Reduced Cost— 










Greatly increased demand has enabled us 
to produce a new economy package retailing for 
e gy ety : one dollar, thus reducing the cost materially. 






ASSN. 


Committee. 2. New Assays— 
on Foods 


Recent biological assays find BEMAX prob- 
ably the richest source of vitamin B,—more than 
1400 Sherman-Spohn units per ounce. 














Send for data on vitamin B feeding! 





Schieffelin & Co., 20 Cooper Sq., New York City 


Sole Distributors for 


AMERICAN VITAMINS INCORPORATED 






Calculated Recipes 


For Use in Quantitative Diets 







Prepared as a committee project by the Diet Therapy Section, American Dietetic 
Association, 1929-1930, 1930-1931. 









The set includes recipes for beverages, desserts, luncheon dishes, sauces, soups, 


and salad dressings, calculated on the basis of cooked weights. The approxi- 






mate calorie value and the grams of protein, fat, carbohydrate, calcium, phos- 






phorus, and iron in the whole recipe, in a 100-gram portion, and in an average 






helping are given, together with the original sources of figures used. Recipes 






are printed on 4” x 6” cards and the set of fifty may be purchased for fifty 





cents from 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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High School, has announced the birth of a 
son. 


Syracuse Dietetic Association. In response 
to a request from Dr. Ruhland of the Health 
Department, the following dietitians are 
aiding in the nutrition problems of the city: 
Louise Schwarz, University Hospital; Fran- 
ces Reynolds, Memorial Hospital; Calista 
Mussen, General Hospital; Anna Padget, 
Crouse Irving Hospital; and Emma Azadian, 
St. Joseph’s Hospital. 


The Washington Dietetic Association held 
the regular dinner meeting, Friday, March 
11th at Helen Swope’s tea room in Seattle. 
About thirty five members and guests were 
present. Nellie B. Chadwick supervisor of 
the Junior Red Cross Clinic in Seattle told 
of the work being done by this organization 
for the unemployed of the city. Miss 
Walker who has charge of the school lunch 
rooms throughout the city spoke of the work 
being done to aid under-nourished children 
where long continued lack of work for family 
wage earners has made conditions deplorable. 
Ruby Kyser who has been in charge of the 
dietetic work in the out patient department 
of Harborview Hospital gave an interesting 


talk about the consultation work done there, 
Miss Lusby gave a comprehensive talk about 
the work which the University of Washington 
has done in coéperation with civic organiza- 
tions for improvement in budgets and menus 
for the unemployed of Seattle. 

Miss Thompson, assistant dietitian of the 
Swedish Hospital in Seattle has resigned 
and was married on April 20th to Leon 
Vaness. They will make their home in 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mabel Flanley, who has returned recently 
from Australia where she has been for the 
past two years at the Alfred Hospital in Mel- 
bourne, is working for her master’s degree 
at the University of Washington. 

Miss Lusby who is also doing graduate 
work, is teaching an extension course in 
institutional management problems. A 
number of dietitians and institutional man- 
agers from Seattle are attending this course. 


Ruth Forsberg announced that she has 
lengthened the student dietitian course 
given at Swedish Hospital to nine months. 

Cora Baird, who has completed her student 
dietitian course at the Everett General Hos- 
pital March ist has decided to stay longer 
for further experience. 
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Y 5 7 of School Children 


have Dental Cartes—Diet will Help 


«A careful study of all available reliable data indicates that about 95 per 


cent of children suffer from dental caries.’” — Report of White House 


Conference on Child Health and Protection, page 96. 


To BUILD and maintain sound teeth, 
diet is the modern answer. 

It is, therefore, particularly impor- 
tant for nutritionists to know the sources 
of calcium and phosphorus, and vita- 
mins A, C and D. A diet rich in milk, 
butter, fresh leafy vegetables, and fresh 
fruits will provide the necessary fac- 
tors—except vitamin-D. The sunshine 
vitamin is the scarcest of all the vita- 
mins in foods. 

Bond Bread now contains sunshine 
vitamin-D in a uniform and scientifi- 


ally controlled amount to supplement 


normal nutrition Each 24 ounces of 
bread contains the approximate equiva- 
lent in D potency of three teaspoonfuls 
of standard cod liver oil as defined by 
Steenbock. Foremost nutritionists agree 
that three to six slices a day should 
be adequate — in so faras vitamin-D is 
concerned. 

We believe that the vitamin-D now 
present in Bond Bread is a distinct 
contribution to the oral health of the 
nation. 


For further information, address Dr. 


J. G. Coffin, Technical Director. 


Bond Bakers 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


i + gD + 


VITAMINS A @C VITAMIN-D 


CALCIUM and 
PHOSPHORUS 
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WHO’S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 


EvELYN G. HALiipAy, Ph.D., and IsaseLt T. NoBie, Ph.D., teach and 
conduct research in food chemistry and the science of cooking in the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics at the University of Chicago. They are the authors 
of Hows and Whys of Cooking, University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

Lute Trovutt was chairman of a sub-committee working under the direction 
of Mrs. Dorothy Stewart Waller, chairman of the Diet Therapy Section of 
the American Dietetic Association. Miss Troutt is dietitian at the University 
of Indiana Hospitals, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

JoserpH GREENGARD received his B.S. and M.D. degrees at the University 
of Illinois. He is associate in pediatrics, University of Illinois, College of 
Medicine, and attending pediatrician, Michael Reese Hospital, Cook County 
Hospital, St. Vincent’s Infant and Maternity Hospital, Chicago. Among his 
contributions to the literature are the following: Cerebro-spinal Fluid in the 
New Born; Miliary Tuberculosis in Children; Pericarditis as a Primary 
Clinical Manifestation in Tuberculosis; Diphtheria Toxoid In Infancy; and 
The Value of Liver Extract and Iron In The Anemia of Young Infants. 

E. NEIGE TODHUNTER received her B.Sc. and her M.Sc. degree from the 
Home Science department of Otago University, New Zealand. She was an 
assistant in chemistry and nutrition in the same department for two years. 
Since coming to this country Miss Todhunter has studied Home Economics at 
Iowa State College for two quarters and for the last two years has been study- 
ing at Columbia University under Dr. Sherman. She has also had experience 
in research work with Dr. Munsell of the Bureau of Home Economics, and 
has acted as relief dietitian at Blodgett Memorial Hospital, Michigan. 

Jer C. Wiyters is head of the nutrition division of the home economics 
department of the University of Texas. Her work involves both the teaching 
of courses in nutrition and physiological chemistry and the direction of nutri- 
tion research. Professor Winters received the B.A. degree from the University 
of Texas, the B.S. and M.A. degrees from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Ph.D. degree in physiological chemistry at Yale. 

MiLpRED Enocus received her nutrition intern training at the University 
Hospitals of the State University of Iowa. Dr. Yoper is associate professor 
of commerce in the School of Commerce and Administration of the University 
and was Miss Enochs’ advisor for this study. 
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Methodist Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 


they are scientifically packed without the addition of sugar or salt. Constant checking of the carbo- 
hydrate content assures minimum variation. The analysis of each food is the average of many deter- 


minations. 
JOHN SEXTON & CoO. ED 
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Relieve ‘Meal Time 
Irritability” with . . . . || 


FOOD-VEYO 
























DIETITIANS 


By referring to page 98 of this 
issue of the JOURNAL, you will 


find reprints listed which will be 





of material assistance in teaching 
normal nutrition and diet therapy | 
to student nurses, dietitians, med- 


ical students, and the layman. 





Other reprints listed will assist 


the administrative dietitian with 


Typical Model 





Promote the physical well being of your 
hospital patients with ‘‘Maforco’’' 
Food-Veyor. It insures the serving of 
delicious hot food rapidly without the 
confusion usually attendant to meal 
time. It has solved the food service 
problem for many dietitians. 


Write for Bulletin 32F for complete specifications. 
Also manufacturers of all types of hospital trucks. 


Market Force CoMPpANY 
EVERETT, MASS. 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


her problems. 
Send your order to 


THE AMERICAN DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION 

25 EAST WASHINGTON STREET 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AVAILABLE REPRINTS 


Appetite in relation to weight. Mary M. Harrington 

Arthritis, chronic, Diet and nutritionin. A. A. Fletcher 

Baby soft diet, Standardizing the. Frances B. Floore 

Cafeteria management in large hotels. Margaret G. Brown 

Cafeteria, The pay. Mable M. MacLachlin 

Cakes, The percentage composition of cooked food mixtures. Martha E. Davis and 
Bernice Wait 

Canning industry, The influence of the, in the changing dietary. E. F. Kohman 

Cellulose, edible, Studies upon. Sybil Woodruff and Elma F. Miller 

Children, Chinese American, A study of. I. Dietary study. Jean E. Hawks 

Children, Chinese American, A study of. II. Physical measurements. Jean E. Hawks. 

Children, Results of dietary and hygienic control of ten non-gaining preventorium. 
Nellie Hord and Lydia J. Roberts 

Coffee problem, The. P. W. Punnett, Ph.D 

Cookery, Quantity. Arnold Shircliffe 

Dental caries, Present day theories of the cause of. Martha Koehne, Ph.D 

Diabetes and its complications, Diet in the treatment of. William J. Mallory, A.M., 


Diabetes, A report of a case with complications. Fairfax T. Proudfit 

Diabetes mellitus and the clinician. J. A. Gilchrist 

Diabetes, The history of the treatment of, by diet. Frank N. Allan, M.D 

Diabetic diets, The nutritional adequacy of. Ruby G. Kysar, B.S. and Mary W. 
PERS Me vile brid cams oh wnlou Neds spae's Gcdaeea on eessaeke shes sb eueenn 

Diabetic patients, The effect of liver on the blood sugar in. Harry Blotner, M.D..... 

Diet and common sense. T. Swann Harding 

Diet, Fitting the, to the family. Luise Kraus Addis 

Diet, The neutral. Gladys Enke 

Diet therapy, Some recent developmentsin. Elvia V. Gauss 

Dietaries, Adequate, for sororities and fraternities. Bessie Brooks West 

Dietaries in a small hospital in Los Angeles, Cost of. Greta Gray and Leila Doman. . 

Dietary departments of hospitals, Personnel study of. Rose T. Baker 

Dietary departments, Opportunities for research in, from the administrative, educa- 
tional and therapeutic standpoint. Malcolm T. MacEachern, M.D., C.M., D.Sc. 

Dietetic department, The place of the, in the hospital from the administrator’s view- 
point. E. S. Gilmore 

Dietitian, The, as an administrative officer in the institution. A. C. Bachmeyer, 


Dietitian in social service, The. Lydia J. Roberts, Ph.D 

Dietitians, Reducing the labor turnover of. Elizabeth Dyer 

Dietitian’s place in hotels and restaurants, The. J. O. Dahl 

Diets, weighed, Recipes for. Mary M. Harrington 

Digestion, The mechanics of. Walter C. Alvarez....... ee 

Food administration, Standardization trendsin, Isola Denman 

Foods, canned, What the institutional buyer wishes to know about. Ruth Atwater... 
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or gn show how 
Yeast improves SKIN “TONE” 


Newly-discovered ‘‘self- 
disinfecting’’ power of 
the skin shown in rate of 
destruction of test micro- 
organisms (Staphylococ- 
cus aureus) on a portion 
of its surface before and 
after Fleischmann’s 
Yeast was added to the 
patient’s diet. 


MPORTANT re- 
searches have revealed 
a very interesting and im- 
portant property possessed 
by human skin—its ability 
to destroy bacteria upon its surface. 

When the skin is clean and healthy, up to 
95% of test micro-organisms applied to its 
surface are rendered non-viable within 10 
minutes, these experiments show. 


When the skin is unhealthy or injured, 
however, bacteria on its surface are destroyed 
much more slowly. In such cases, the self- 
disinfecting power of the skin can be rapidly 
increased by adding to the diet 3 cakes a day 
of fresh Fleischmann’s Y east. 

The chart above illustrates this improve- 
ment in skin ‘‘tone” in a typical case of fu- 
runculosis of two years’ standing. 

Before yeast feeding began, less than 70% 
of test bacteria applied to the infected area 


*Fresh Fleischmann's 
Yeast was the yeast 
used throughout these 
etperiments. It is the 
only yeast that is rich 
in three vitamins—vita- 
mins B, G and D. 


were destroyed by the skin within 30 min- 
utes. After ten days of yeast feeding, how- 
ever, over 90% were destroyed in the same 
period of time. 

For years Fleischmann’s Yeast has been 
known for its unusual value in correcting 
common types of suppurative skin disorders. 
It induces a marked leucocytosis. In the 
intestines it gently stimulates peristalsis and 
checks abnormal putrefaction. 


Corrects stubborn Skin Disorders 
You will find Fleischmann’s Yeast effective 
in many cases where other forms of treatment 
have failed. Just recommend 3 cakes a day, 
regularly—preferably half an hour before each 
meal, or between meals and at bedtime — 
plain or dissolved in water (a third of a glass). 


SEND FOR THIS IMPORTANT BOOKLET 





Health Research Dept. M-Z -2, Standard Brands In- 
corporated, 691 Washington Street, New York City. 

Please send me revised edition of ‘* Yeast Therapy,”* 
based on the findings of distinguished investigators. 


Name___ 


Address 


© 1982. Standard Brands lacerporated 
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Food clinic, How the, contributes to the medical care of the outpatient. Frances 


German diet, Changes in the. R. R. Kuczynski 

Hospital dietary department, The. S. Margaret Gillam 

Hospital food bills, Economic analysis of. Ruth Wheeler and Vivian Moe........... 

Hospital food bills, A nutritive analysis of. Ruth Wheeler and Edna Shalla 

Hospital for chronic diseases, The. Mary W. Northrop 

Hospital kitchens, Floor space, storage, and refrigeration in. Helen Hubbell and Mary 
de Garmo Bryan 

Job analysis, Residence hall. Elizabeth Bemis, Lenna Cooper and Mary Walton 

Manganese, copper and iron content of serving portions of common foods. Mildred A. 
Hodges and W. H. Peterson 

Meat diets, exclusive, Effect of prolonged use of. Walter S. McClellan, M.D 

Meat, edible, amount of, as affected by methods of preparation, Determination of the. 
Fay Burnett and Edna M. Shalla 

Medical course, Nutrition training in the clinical years of the. H.S. Houghton...... 

Mental disease, The relation of, to digestion and nutrition. Horace K. Richardson... 

Mental hospital, The dietetic aspect of treatment in a. Alma E. Bering 

Metabolism of sodium chloride, The normal, and its importance in nutrition. Assen 
Hadjiolff. . 

Metabolism studies, A procedure for. “Callie Mae Coons 

Milk, human, production, The present status of. B. Raymond Hoobler, A.M., M.D.. 

Milk, Malted. James A. Tobey 

Mineral additions to the soil, Correlation of copper and manganese content of plantsand. 
Lila Miller and Helen S. Mitchell 

Nephritic edema, Neutral diet in treatment of. F.H. Lashmet, M.D 

Nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus balances in late gestation under a specified dietary 
regime. Icie G. Macy, Eva Donelson, M. Louisa Long, Alice Graham, Mary E. 
Sweeny and M. Margaret Shaw.. ; 

Nurse, The dietitian’s relationship to the indent. — Law, B.S., R.N 
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